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MADEMOISELLE RACHEL AS PHEDRE. 
(PROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY MEADE BROTHERS, OF NEW YORK.] 
We have thought that we could not offer the patrons of the 
Pictorial a more acceptable picture than a portrait of Rachel, the 
queen of the French stage, in character. Our readers may be 


assured that the likeness, as many of them will have an opportu- | 


nity of verifying, was a correct one. The daguerreotype was 
taken by Mr. Meade, of the firm of Meade Brothers, daguerreo- 
typists, New York, and shows Mademoiselle Rachel in costume, 
while Mr. Barry has transferred the picture to wood with his ac- 
customed and remarkable fidelity. The character selected for 
illustration is that of Phedre, in Racine’s tragedy of that name, 
— the most finished work of the great classic dramatist of 
, of whom Voltaire said, when asked why -he had not writ- 
ten a commentary on Racine as well as on Corneille : “ It is al- 
ready done; you have only to write at the bottom of each page, 
beautiful, etic, harmonious, sublime.” Corneille was the 
poet of virtue, honor and glory; Racine the minstrel of the tender 
passion. In Phedre, we have the 
tempestuous, vainly-com- 
love of Phedre for Hippo- 
lyte, contrasted with the warm and 
pare attachment of the latter to 
Aricia, Phedre is the wife of 
Theseus and step-mother of Hip- 
yte. The subject is borrowed 
m Euripides, and its treatment 
was modified by Racine to suit 
the age and the court for which he 
wrote. Phedre, as the author tells 
us, is neither entirely guilty nor 
wholly innocent. She is involved 
ve her destinv and the anger of 
gods in an illegitimate passion, 
of which she is the first to realize 
the horror; she makes the greatest 
exertion to surmount it: she pre- 
fers to die rather than declare it 
to any one, and when forced to 
cover it, she speaks with a con- 
fusion which shows that her crime 
is rather a punishment of the gods 
& movement of her will. 
The dread fatality that hurries her 
along in spite of her struggles, as 
irresistible tide sweeps away 

strong swimmer, tempers the ~ 
r of the spectator with pity, SS 

and compasgion for the victim 
& strong as condemnation for the 
criminal. That Racine, hampered 
the conventionalitics of the 
ch ic stage, bound by the 
ts of rhyme, by the inflexible 
requirements of the classic unities, 
Mvolving the use of those tiresome 
confidants, the modern substitute 
for the ancient choruses, should 
have been able to impart energy, 

t and fire to his tragedy, 
of his exalted genius. 
the artificial garb with 
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the popular und 
strong emotions, 

when Classic 
representative as Ra- 
This wuly great actress 
her triumphant debut on the 
at a period when in 
war of the classic and roman- 
Schools the latter’ had just 
ved victories, Dumas 
Victor Hugo had obtained a 
akspeare was no lony- 
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ancient drama, the passion and fire of her inspired genius. She 
gave a new life and a new interpretation to the classic character. 
It was a renewal of the fable of Pymalion—she warmed the statue 
into life. The representation of Pledre is perhaps her highest 
achievement. Her convulsive struggles with her fatal passion— 
her confession to CEnone, her wild exposure of her passionate 
heart to the object of her unhallowed love—the terrific jealousy 
that rends her soul—her gathering gloom and dark despair—form 
a picture of tragic love and woe unequalled in the history of ‘the 
stage. The audience is swept away by the stormy torrent of emo- 
tion that rises at her will; the rigid framework of the tragedy, the 
unfamiliar language, the repellant character of the story, are all 
forgotten in the triumph of the artist, and she is hailed, without 
one dissentient voice, as the queen of the tragic stage. The 
French owe much to Rachel. It is to her, we tirmly believe, that 
their beautiful classic drama, beautiful in spite of its coldness and 
formality, still continues on the stage. In her interpretation of 


be French men and women of the reign of Louis XIV., and be- 
come Greeks and Romans. Her stately classicality, the statu- 
esque beauty of her poses, the soul that informs her every motion, 
are all of the ancient time. They carry us back to the palmy 
days of the Athenian stage—the era of Sophocles and Euripides. 
She lives, moves and breathes under the unseen pressure of that 
inexorable fate which was the ruling principle of the ancient tragic 
story. And yet from this style of acting, she passes with equal 
ease into the domain of modern comedy. In the Lady Tartuffe 
of the lamented Madame de Girardin, her triumph was no less sig- 
nal than in the Phédre of Racine; while in the glowing creations 
of the romantic dramatists, Victor Hugo and Dumas, she appears 
imbued with that spirit which is the antithesis of the ancient 
drama. Though much has been said in gossiping Paris of the 
rivate life of Rachel, little is known concerning it, and little need 
known tous. We have to do with the artiste, and not with 
the woman. It is, however, interesting, to know that this child of 


Racine and Corneille, the characters of thuse dramatists cease to 
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genius is a child of the people; that she commenced life asa 
strolling ballad-singer in the 
streets of Paris; that the intellec- 
tual beauty of her face, and the 
melody of her voice, casually im- 
pressed a Parisian editor, by whose 
exertions she was placed in the 
— of greatness and fortune. 

hen, after various struggles, she 
achieved a triumph, it was a tn- 
umph more brilliant and stable 
than ever man or woman won 
upon the French stage. For years 
she has ruled the Parisian public, 
as an empress rules her subject. 
They have lavished on her fume, 
homage, wealth. She has visited 
other cities, from time to time, al- 
ways like a victress. In St. Pe- 
tersbury, she is as madly 

sd and idolized as in Paris. ) 
a wonderful tales of her mag- 
niticence ; and her private mansion 
in Paris is said to vie with the pal- 
aces of kings in splendor. At one 
time her carriage and liveries bore 
the colors and arms of the imperial 


\\ family by a title it is unnecessary 
ANA \ te state. The first minds in France 
NN A have reudered a willing homage to 


this Queen of ‘Tragedy. She has 
Wy always been courted, but has never 


SANS \ stooped to win the popular favor. 


W\\\\ 


\\ AW AN . On the contrary, her lofty disdain 

wit is proverbial. Just at this momeat 

RR \\ . \ the Parisians appear to be reveng- 


ing themselves for this pride of 
their idol, by lavishing on the Ital- 
ian actress, Ristori, the same 

plause, the same worship, we might 
say, that they bestowed upon 

chel. But it is only a rebellious 
freak ; they will welcome her back, 
crowned with American laurels, 
with the old enthusiasm and the 
old delight. Mademoiselle Rachel 
belongs to a Jewish family, and, 
we believe, is herself a Jeweas. 
‘There is much of the oriental style 
of beauty in her face. Her figure 
is slender, but exceedingly grace- 
ful, and all her movements are 
harmonious and appropriate. In 
1848, she astonished the Parisians 
by singing, or rather reciting iu a 
sort of chant, the Marseilles Hyman. 
This performance has been de- 
scribed to us as one of the most 
original, thrilling and electrifying 


as an insular barba- exhibitions on the stage. She 

las The modification of popu- radually wrought herself to the 

of taste thus produced influenced y of the Pythoness, and her cry 

Course the style of acting, and “to arms,” rang like the notes of 

infused’ with true artistic instinct, a wartrumpet, thrilling the heart 
inté the cold forms of the MADEMOISELLE RACHEL, AS PHEDRE, IN RACINE'S TRAGEDY. of every listener. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FALCONBs 


—OR,— 


THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
& ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X. 
DON RICARDO RAMOS. 


Two days had elapsed since the funcral of Don Tadeo and 
Glinton. Teresa, the desolate sister, after remaining for hours in 
the strange stupefaction into which she had fallen at her brother’s 
grave, awoke at length to life with all its sad recollections and 
realities. The good Padre Herrata was unremittitig in his kindly 
attentions, and the faithful servants, attached to their mistress by 
the strongest ties of early association and love for her gentle char- 
acter, were untiring in their devotion to her service. The Yan- 
kee, Dusenbury, whose position as regarded the favor of President 
Herrara had been made manifest to the officials on the occasion 
of their domiciliary visit, was permitted, as a countryman, to exer- 
cise the duties of an executor on such property as the deceased 
possessed at the time of his death. This, on examination, was 
discovered, as both Padre Herrata and Dusenbury had antici- 
pated, to be scanty enough ; for the unfortunate young man, in- 
volved in expenses during his brief sojourn in Mexico, and in- 
duced by his evil associates to risk his means on the uncertain 
chance of the gaming-table, had been stripped of his last dollar 
upon the fatal night which had witnessed his death. Save a few 
jewels possessed by Teresa herself, the furniture of their dwelling 
and a small supply of money which the sister had retained, noth- 
ing remained of a comfortable competence which a few months 
before had been the fortune of the two orphans. 

Two years had passed since the death of that mother whose un- 
happy history has already been briefly adverted to. When, wearied 
of the union which had made her life wretched, Donna Maria Fal- 
cone had fled from her home, and cast herself upon the wide 
world, she was yet innocent of infidelity against her husband. 
Though Falcone’s character and habits had rendered her life in- 
supportable, the unhappy wife had never cherished a thought of 
wrong. The sympathy and apparent devotedness of the young 
Don Tadeo had, it is true, awakened a responsive chord in her 
earnest nature, but she had not loved him. He was to her, in the 
short period of their acquaintanceship, as a brother, in whose 
honor and affection she was conscious that she might rely, but 
no warmer feelings than those of a sister had ever entered into 
her heart. 

But young, inexperienced and unhappy, she had been worked 
upon by one whose life was as much stained with excesses as 
even that of Falcone himself. Don Ricardo Ramos, the boon 
companion of her husband, had cast his evil eye upon the beauti- 
ful wife, and resolved to make her his victim. As insidious and 
eunning as he was bold and wicked, he sought to ingratiate him- 
self in Donna Maria’s favor, by all the arts in which he was an 
adept. With pretended sympathy, he hinted of the neglect with 
which Falcone evidently treated her—with affected indignation 
he wished that he could claim a brother’s privilege to call him to 
account. He shrewdly made it appear that he sought to restrain 
Falcone in his evil courses, when, in reality, he was urging him 
constantly to the worst dissipation. Donna Maria at first lent an 
ear to the words of her husband’s friend ; and more readily, that 
a violent sickness which had attacked Don Tadeo, her youthful 
friend, had deprived her of the gentle support which his truthful 
character ever afforded her. She could not believe in such 
baseness as was a portion of Don Ricardo’s very being, and con- 
sequently she admitted him to her society, and often to her confi- 
dence, until the villain, grown daring through her unsuspecting 
kindness, ventured to unveil his true design, and proposed that 
she should fly with him from the capital to one of his estates in 
eastern Mexico. 

The first intimation of Don Ricardo’s motives terrified the 
wife, but when, with crafty deliberation, he unfolded his schemes, 
and, as if secure of her compliance, proceeded to paint, in glow- 
ing colors, the life to which he would lead her, the pride of the 
woman roused her to resolution. She was of a high-spirited and 
ancient race. The blood of the Minas, her family, was reckoned 

as the sangre azul of old Spain, and it was the pride which could 
not brook their reduced fortunes that had induced her parents to 
give their child to the wealthy Falcone, albeit the latter boasted 
not @ line like theirs. But Don Ricardo Ramos, rich though he 
was, had not the claims of birth to back his pretensions, since he 
was of the mixed race which claims as much affinity with 
the servile ranks of Mexico as with those who deem themselves 
the conquerors’ deseendants. This circumstance might, perhaps, 
have had little weight with Donna Maria, had her heart been in- 
terested inthe man who addressed ber; but when, arrogant from 
past success, the libertine appeared to count at once upon the wife’s 
submission to his arts, s sudden and decided change took place in 
the woman’s character. She did not spurn the man from her pres- 
ence—she did not appal him with a look of lofty anger from her 
flashing eyes, nor pierce him with accents of withering contempt. 
No! Donne Maria did not resort to weapons like these. She 
trembled, she gasped—as Don Ricardo fondly fancied, with a 
wife’s scruples and the woman’s yiclding—and then, with a smile 
strangely Yreaking over ber proud features, aud a light, careless 
voice, she eried : 


“Don Ricardo, you talk like a poet; you paint the future like 
an artist. A woman would be unreasonable to reject so enthusi- 
astie a lover for a husband who neglects her.” 

The tone was natural—the smile which accompanicd it was en- 
chanting. Don Ricardo threw himself on his knees at the fect of 
Donna Maria, and seizing her beautiful white hand, covered it 
with kisses. 

One only stipulation was made by the lovely woman—that, un- 
til they should have arrived upon the lover’s estates, near Mon- 
terey, no further mention must be made of love—no closer inti- 
macy exist than that of the past. Don Ricardo regarded it asa 
whim, but Donna Maria was inexorable, and the arrangement 
was made. All things were prepared by the expectant lover— 
the lady secured her private jewels, kissed with a tear the infant 
child of Falcone, which, though she loved not its father, was yet 
dear to her—and then gave her hand to Don Ricardo Ramos, for 
an elopement, while Falcone, absorbed in his worthless career, 
discovered not the double treachery of his wife and friend. 

As the lover lifted the beautiful wife to her carriage, in which 
she had stipulated that she should ride alone, he attempted to 
kiss her lips, but she repulsed him. 

“Don Ricardo — your promise!” she cried, gaily. 
there not he time enough when we reach your home ?” 

So Don Ricardo Ramos contented himself with mounting his 
horse, and riding beside, and behind, and before the carriage, 
wherever he could catch a glimpse of the closely-veiled face of 
his lovely prize. Thus he escorted Donna Maria Falcone from 
the capital—thus cloped with the wife of his friend. A proud 
and fortunate Lothario was Don Ricardo. 

But all fine things have an end. One morning, when Don Ri- 
cardo arose betimes at the small hostel, where the horses had been 
put up for the night, and after glancing with a satisfied look at 
his travelling mirror, hurried to tender his morning salutation to 
the fair Donna Maria, and congratulate her upon their nearness to 
Monterey, which they should reach during the day—bchold! 
Donna Maria was not to be found. His own horse was stil! in 
the stable, but the horses and carriage of the beautiful lady, as 
well as the lady herself, had disappeared. 

“Where isthe? In the fiend’s name, answer!” cried Don 
Ricardo to the trembling host. 

“ The—lady ?” stammered the man. 

“ You scoundrel—yes!” roared Don Ricardo. 

The host did not know; she had ordered a relay of horses, and 
departed during the night—did not desire that the gentleman 
should be disturbed, but had Icft a note for him. 

“A note! The furics—give it to me!” 

It was brief, but quite explanatory. 


“Will 


“Don Ricarpo Ramos:—I return thanks for your escort, 
which I have accepted thus far upon my journey. You have 
been deceived in my character, as I was in yours. Though I am 
an unhappy woman, I cannot be a guilty one. Farewell forever.” 


Don Ricardo Ramos stormed—took his horse and rode to his 
estates—scoured the country in every direction. But no tidings 
did he gather of the fugitive, save that relays of horses had been 
taken to the confines of Texas. At Matamoras all trace was lost 
of Donna Maria Falcone. 

So Don Ricardo returned to Mexico, to be accused of the elope- 
ment, and half suspected of murder—to fight a duel with his 
friend Falcone, and receive a bullet in his body as a lasting me- 
mento of that affair—and finally, to leave his native country and 
become a wanderer in foreign lands, vainly seeking to discover 
the woman who had refused to become his mistress, and on whom 
he panted to revenge himself. But he saw Donna Mariano more. 

And she—beautiful, proud and desperate—what destiny was in 
store for her* Truly, an exceeding common one, though in its 
outset romantic. Flying atonce from her husband and Don Ri- 
cardo, she crossed the American border and reached a military 
station of the United States army. Here she found honorable 
protection, and became acquainted with a young Creole of New 
Orleans, who, with his sister, was about to return to the States. 
She gladly accepted the escort which they offered, and accompa- 
nied them upon their way. The young merchant became passion- 
ately enamored of her, and Donna Maria discovered that her own 
heart could love. She made a confidant of the merchant’s sister, 
who was of a noble nature, and had grown warmly attached to 
her Mexican friend. The result was commonplace enough. 
Through his correspondents, the young lover learned of the death 
of Falcone, which occurred soon after their arrival at New Or- 
leans. He proposed, was accepted, and Donna Maria Minas be- 
came Madame Glinton, and afterwards the mother of two lovely 
children, one of whom we have seen die-the death of a suicide, 
in the presence of his unknown brother, Gabriel Falcone, and 
the other, a daughter whom we left slowly recovering from the 
deadly swoon into which she had fallen at her unhappy brother’s 
grave. 

But if the union of Glinton and Donna Maria was common- 
place, their life was a happy onc. For nearly twenty years they 
dwelt together in clegant private life, unmingling with the world, 
but content in their own family enjoyment. Maria looked back 
upon her brief relationship to Falcone, ag a sad dream from which 
she had soon awakened. At times, the mother’s heart reverted to 
her child, deprived of her maternal care, and often she regretted 
that she had not taken the babe with her upon ber abrupt de- 
parture, - But she recollected that under the circumstances such 
a thing wes impossible. To escape with a lover, while she yet 
pressed a husband's child to her bosom would haye seemed hy- 
pocrisy, and though never contemplating other than the step 
actually taken, still she had known beforehand how fraught it was 
with danger, and how could she have imperilied the life of her 


innocent babe in her own wild expedition? But it was past— 
she had becothe another’s wife, and she strove to banish the recol. 
lection ot the single tie which linked her to her native land. 

Thus years fled swiftly by, and the two childrem of Maria’s 
second marriage, Charles and Teresa, grew up lovingly beside 
their parcnté. How many, how bright were the hopes linked 
around the fair young brother and sister? How often the hus. 
band and his foreign wife fondly speculated upon the time when 
they should become old, and their offspring, young and beautiful, 
sustain and gladden their declining years ? 

But such was not to be. Reverses came suddenly upon the 
merchant Glinton. Disastrous seasons affected his affairs, and at 
length, from wealth he speedily found himself reduced to little 
more than a competency. He grieved not for this on his own ac. 
count, nor did Maria, but they loved their children, and with nat- 
ural pride, desired to leave them in the style to which they had 


* been accustomed from infancy. But as this desire could no long- 


er be gratified, Glinton gathered the wreck of his possessions, and 
investing the greater portion for the benefit of his children, sct 
himself once more at work, to build up with the remainder a new 
fortune for himself. At this crisis, another blow fell upon him. 
The annual epidemic which so cruelly affects New Orleans, made 
its appearance just at the scason when Glinton’s affairs were be- 
ginning to take an auspicious turn. It smote the mother amid 
her children, and by her husband’s side. It deprived him of his 
Maria, and with her he lost hope itself. Glinton did not survive 
the loss of his wife. 
* He tried 
To do without her—liked it not—and died.” 

In one short month the two slept side by side, and Charles and 
Teresa were orphans. 

At this period the brother was at college—the sister at school. 
They remained in their respective positions till their education 
was completed, and then received the small portion which had 
been secured for them by their father’s timely provision. It 
amounted to but ten thousand dollars, but Teresa was confident 
that it would be a great fortune for them, at least till her brother, 
on whom she doted, should retrieve by his talents, all that their 
parents had lost. Alas! the hopes of youth! 

Charles Glinton had often heard his mother speak of her native 
land, though he, like Teresa, was unaware of the early events of 
her history. Nevertheless, the associations of the descriptions he 
had in childhood listened to from Donna Maria’s lips, had given 
him an earnest desire to behold Mexico, and, consequently, when 
with his sister, they proposed for themselves a future course of 
life, the idea of a short visit to the neighboring republic was first 
among his suggestions. Teresa, who believed her brosher’s 
judgment infallible, at once acceded to Charles’s proposal, the 
more readily as he assured her that he designed making such ar- 
rangements as would enable him on his return to pursue his fa 
ther’s business as a consignee of the Mexican and Indian traders. 
Thus the two children, for they were little more, left their native 
New Orleans, and set out on their ill-fated visit to the capital of 
Mexico. What afterwards occurred need not be dwelt upon. 
Glinton, possessed of engaging manners and apparently wealthy, 
soon found himself immersed in the gay life of Mexican young 
men—he became acquainted with Gabriel Falcone—was led into 
dissipation and play, and became 


thing 
O’er which the raven flaps his funeral wing.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
FALCONE AND TERESA. 


Two days, as we have said, had elapsed since the funeral of 
Charles Glinton, and in that time, the Yankee, Dusenbury, had 
ascertained the exact state of the surviving orphan’s worldly af 
fairs. With his habitual calculation, he knew that what little 
cash and effects save her jewels that Teresa possessed would be 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses of her journey home ; and 
the two slaves, Hannibal and Lucille, had they not been already 
emancipated by the Mexican laws, he knew would never be dis- 
posed of by their gentle mistress. Consequently they must be 
provided for, and our Yankee was not himself rich in personal 
means, though his shrewd business tact was already making itself 
felt in many commercial circles of Mexico. 

Jake Dusenbury, finding himself in Mexico about a year before, 
with but little else than his native thrift, and some services which 
it had been his good fortune to render to the existing gover 
ment, as his capital, had nevertheless managed, through the 4 
sistance of some influential Mexican friends, to organize & profit- 
able trading business, which, requiring his supervision alone, w® 
now bringing him steady and increasing returns for skill and ¢™ 
terprise. At the present time he discovered that his presence in 
an castern province of the republic might be of advantage 1 
himself in point of profit, and it required not much consideration 
on the part of the worthy North American, to discern that it was 
his plain and downright duty to see that his young countrywoma? 
should be escorted safe and comfortably to her distant America® 
home, Therefore, with as much real knight-errantry as ever ¢x 
in the days of chivalry, our hero constituted himself the defender 
and protector of the orphan beauty, and forthwith took under his 
direction, not only all preparations for the journey, but the car 
and expense of the lady’s household itself, In his quality of 
ecutor, Dusenbury possessed an undoubted right to act ™ © 
manner, though few would have asserted such right, accom 
as it was with constant pecuniary expense to himself. Duse 
ry, however, as disinterested as he was unpretending, used his 
executorship only as a plausible covering for his concealed gene 
osity. He knew very well, that, while ‘Dexesa would shrink from 
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had never heard such harsh language from her at any time be- | robe, where it was clasped over her bosom, drew forth a long, 
fore. He bit his lips, in the effort to preserve his own grave | thin-bladed dagger, which she uplifted suddenly, its point aimed 
demeanor, and answered : 


at the heart of Gabriel Falcone. 


— receiving benefits at the hands of a stranger, she could very well 
al. be indaced to believe that, as executor, he was but providing 
supplies from her deceased brother’s effects. 


's “ And how on airth,” quoth the Yankee, to himself, “how on “ Truly, the senora is unjust to one who esteemed her brother | The young gambler was brave and confident, but the sudden- 
le sith am I a goin’ to administer, unless I get something to ad- | —who would serve herself.” | mess of Teresa’s action startled him, so that he immediately 
od minister with? That gal and those niggers are bound to live, “Esteemed my brother—serve me!” exclaimed Teresa, slight- | sprang to his feet, and retreated a step from the threatening 
18 and while Jake Dasenbury’s got a dollar, he aint a goin’ to Iet a | ly elevating her voice, but altering not otherwise her manner. | weapon. Bat a moment afterwards he seemed to be ashamed of 
en lady suffer—pertick’ly when that ere lady is a countrywoman, | “Senor Falcone, you can serve me best by speaking no more of | his apparent timidity, and with a smile that partook as much of 
il, and aderned sight better than any 0’ these Mexican feminines | him, and leaving me at once and forever.” bitterness as humor stretched out his hand, as if playfully to pat 
that ride round the market, jes’ like yaller angels. Jechosaphat !”’ “Nay, senora,” murmured the unabashed Falcone, im his sin- | the stiletto aside. 

he In accordance with this resolution of the indomitable Yankee, | gularly mellow tones, “I should be false to my esteem for him, “ Beware, senor—I trifle not. Go !” cried the unmoved maiden, 
at everything went on as formerly in the dwelling of Teresa Glinton. | and untrue to my deep respect for you, could I neglcet my duty | pointing to the door. 

tle The servants went regularly about thcir duties, at the same time | at this time. Do not condemn me that I sympathize with you, Falcone laughed, and dexterously advancing his hand, seized 


making the necessary preparations for leaving the city ; and Du- 
wabary, without parade or assumption, quietly constituted him- 
«if a “ business committee of one,” as he jocosely expressed it, 
to make everything about the young mistress as comfortable as 
possible. 

" Padre Herrata observed all this, for the priest well knew the 
character of his American friend, and also the state of the unfor- 
tanate Glinton’s affairs. He smiled approvingly, as he noticed 
the methodical manner in which Dusenbury attended to all that 
was necessary, and pressing the latter’s hand, said, in his fervent 
manner : 

“Signor Dusenbury—you are a noble heart, and I esteem you 
more as I know you better. Heaven has truly blessed me in the 
friends it has given me.” 

“Padre, you jes’ talk so, because you’re good yourself. I aint 
adoin’ any more than my dooty, and I take it we’re all Chris- 
tians, and headin’ for the same heaven.” 

“It would be well if some of the crowned and mitred heads 
of earth were as sure of reaching there as this honest American,” 
murmured Padre Herrata to himself, as he turned away. 

Alonzo Vallejo, the nephew of Don Tadeo, after his return 


Senora Glinton—so lovely, so unfortunate—” 

“ Cease, sir. This is no time nor place for flatteries!” cried 
Teresa, suddenly rising from the eouch on which she had partial- 
ly reclined, and folding her small hands upon her bosom. 


She spoke in a voice of determination, and her eyes, dilating | 


into brilliancy, were fixed undauntedly upon the intruder. So 
might have looked her mother, Donna Maria, upon the man who 
proposed to her dishonor, had she not chosen to conceal her in- 
dignation. But the blood of the Minas was in the veins of both, 
and though Teresa’s glance dwelt so fixedly upon his bold coun- 
tenance, the eye of Gabriel Falcone fell not, nor changed from its 
look of seeming sensibility. 

“ Senor Falcone, I am young, and the ways of the world are 
unfamiliar to me. I know not what wicked prompting in your 
heart led you to tempt my trusting brother to his ruin. I know 
not what new design of evil you may harbor against an orphan 
girl. But, in my soul, Senor Falcone, I feel that on your head 
lies the blood of Charles Glinton. You, senor, enticed, betrayed 
him to his fate. But for you he had been innocent, and I had 
not been desolate.” 

The maiden covered her eyes, as she said this, with both her 


the maiden’s wrist, and compressed it so harshly that a loud ery 
escaped her lips. 

“ Ah, pretty one, you cannot harm me now,” cried the young 
man, mockingly. . 

Bat searcely had the-cry which she uttered left Teresa’s lips, 
when the door of the apartment was opened, and the figure of a 
young man appeared upon the threshold. It was Alonzo Vallejo. 
A single glance sufficed to discover to the youth the position 
of Teresa Glinton, though he knew not who was her companion. 
The dagger, still clasped in the maiden’s hand, whilst her wrist 
was compressed by the stranger’s grasp, and from which she 
was struggling to free herself, her look of mingled scorn and ter- 
ror, satisfied Alonzo at once that the other gentleman was no 
welcome guest in the house. So, without staying a second for 
further information as to the merits of the case, our young student 
sprang forward at once, and dealt a heavy blow at the forehead of 
Faleone, which made the gamester not only release his hold, but 
reel, for a moment, like a drunken man. 

“ Senora—senora ! are you hurt?” cried Vallejo, in great agi- 
tation, as he turned to look upon the maiden, without appearing 
to think any further upon the man whom he had struck. But 


It from the funeral where he had become so strangely acquainted hands, whilst her breast heaved tumultuously. Falcone, hardened | Teresa Glinton, more watchful than her defender, saw that Fal- 


= with the daughter of his uncle’s cherished friend, remained in @ | gg he was by selfishness and dissipation, could not for the mo- | cone was about to rush upon his assailant. 

4 sate of mind entirely new to him. He wondered that his | ment recover his assurance sufficiently for a reply, and Teresa, “ Take care!” she exclaimed suddenly, and threw herself for- 
vad thoughts dwelt not so much upon his recent loss as upon the sin- | collecting her fortitude, continued : ward, with the stiletto raised in her hand, just at the instant 
- gular revelation it had caused. The image of the beautiful Ter- “Now, sir, be satistied with the misery you have caused. I | when the infuriated gamester was about to attack the student. 


esa, as he had beheld her kneeling by her brother’s grave, and 


then reposing, pale and deathly, upon the breast of the faithful 
Iacille, presented itself constantly before his memory, and he 
tortured himself with apprehensions concerning her safety. Early 
on the following morning he was at the house into which he had 
beheld her borne still wrapped in stupor, and there learned from 
his new acquaintance, Dusenbury, the state of the maiden’s 
health. He lingered long that day, and again in the evening he 
presented himself. Thus for two days, the young man, feeling 
that love for the almost unknown girl was henceforth to be a part 
of his being, pondered upon his uncle’s sad story, and tenanted 
lis imagination with a thousand vague uncertainties. 

“Ah!” he cried, as he paced up and down the floor of the 
apartment which had been the studio of his revered relative, 
“ah! if she should love another, I feel that my uncle’s fate will 
be mine.” 

But on the evening of the second day, on reaching the house 
of Teresa, Alonzo was informed by Hannibal that his mistress 
was $0 far recovered as to be at that moment sitting in an inner 
parlor of the house, opening upon the small garden attached to 
iS rear, 

“And a gemman is wid missy,” added the negro. 

“A gentleman !” cried Alonzo, starting. ‘“ Ah, a friend of the 
fumily—Senor Dusenbury, probably.” 

“Gorrano! Massa Dusenbury gone way to-night long wi’ 
Pure Herrata, but he say he be back soon. Dis am no friend ob 
uy body. Gorra! I wish he head brake—dis gemman.” 

“He is evidently no friend of yours, Hannibal,” said Vallejo, 
mniling at the negro’s frankness, though more than ever alarmed 
kst the gentleman in question might prove to be a favored ad- 
nirer of Teresa, “ Will ho remain long with your mistress ?”” 

“I tink not,” answered Hagnibal. “Missy Teresa no like 
him nuther.”” 

This piece of information greatly relieved poor Alonzo, so he 
{uietly took a seat, in order to await the appearance of Dusenbury, 
Wuilst Hannibal departed to attend to his duties, In the mean 
time, we will take the liberty of introducing the reader to the 
litle inner parlor of the dwelling occupied by Teresa Glinton, 
vere that lady now sat, or rather reclined, upon a sofa, near the 
open window. She was very pale, but at the same time very 
lovely. A loose white robe, modestly trimmed with narrow lace, 
tnd clasped across the bosom with a small brooch, in which was a 
portrait of her brother, covered, but could not coneeab the grace- 
fal symmetry of her form. Her hair, parted over the wido brow, 
hung in thick ringlets upon her shoulders, in one eluster of which 
her left hand had buried itself, supporting her beautiful head. 
ller right pressed tightly against her heart, which was heaving 
ee excitement, Her eyes wore tearless and very 


Opposite to her sat Gabriel Falcone, his eyes fixed upon hers 
Psi look which was manifestly intended to express much ten- 
= sympathy, but to which the dissipated features of the young 
“at imparted an uncertain and not attractive character, But his 
= was very low and alluring. 
Tloved your poor brother deeply, senora. I appreciated his 
4 qualities—his earnestness of nature—” 
ait credulous nature, which made him too easily your dupe, 
“a tried Teresa, hor voice quivering with repressed agitation. 
a that Charles had. never entered this ill-omened city, he would 
then have fallen into heartless villain’s snares.” 
looked with amazement upon the young girl, for he 


implore you to insult me not with your compassion. Depart from 
this house, Senor Falcone, and let me forget that you exist, ere 
my memory urges me to curse your name.” 

Teresa stood before the libertine with all her mother’s pride 
legible upon her*features, yet tempered with a sadness that made 
its exhibition still more impressive. But Falcone was not one to 
be thus repulsed. 


“ Senora,” he rejoined, blandly, “it would be impious for me | 
| girl who had interposed herself between them, struck once more 
Senor | 
Hear, 
when I declare that the bitterness of my brother’s death, is that | 
he died by following one so base as you. Now, sir—away! Dare | 
no longer to pollute the air which he breathed with your fulse- | 


to believe that such gentle lips could utter a curse—” 
“ Have I not said that this is no period for flattery ? 
Falcone, hear from these lips that I hate—despise you! 


hearted words. Go! or my menials shall hear me utter my 
contempt !”” 


the evident loathing which she manifested, could not but feel that 
she was a woman born to awaken admiration and respect. Nev- 


ertheless, with the hardihood which formed a large portion of his | 


character, he did not even then despair of softening the obduracy 
of her feelings towards him ; for Falcone believed himself skilled 


in all the ways of womankind, and smiled within himself at the | 


thought that such a child as Teresa could be proof against his 
art and experience. Therefore, though the last words of the 
maiden grated harshly on his ear, he neither chose to answer 
them nor comply with their requisitions. He simply let his 
glance fall suddenly upon the floor, and leaning his forehead upon 
the open palm of his hand, seemed for a moment absorbed in 
abstracted meditation. 

Teresa remained standing, her slight but erect form scarcely 
supported by the window-frame against which she partially leaned. 
Her eyes still rested upon Faleone’s face, and the scorn which had 
a moment since wreathed her delicately-chiselled lip, yet gave a 
determined expression to all her features. 

At length, as if by a quick impulse, Falcone sprang suddenly 
from the chair on which he sat, and throwing himself upon one 
knee before the young girl, clasped both her hands within his 
own, before sho could make a movement to prevent the action. 
Then, speaking in a hurried whisper, while undoubted sincerity 
gleamed from his passionate eyes, the young gamester proceeded 
with an energy of resolve that constrained Toresa’s attention 
before she could control hor faculties. 

* Listen to me, sonora,” cried Gabriel Falcone. “ You shail 
hear me! I love you—passionately, madly love you! ‘Think 
you that with such a feeling in my heart, | could have meditated 
aught against your brother’s safety—agaiust your peace of mind ? 
No! by all the saints, I mourn as deeply as yourself the loss of 
one so dear to both of us. Senora! senora! drive mo not to 
despair—urge me not to become all you have declared me to be! 
I love you, IT adore you. Beware, ere you rouse within my nature 
other and different feelings—” 

Falcone paused, for he caught tho bright eye of Teresa fixed 
on his with a look of such defiant scora that it almost seemed to 
burn into his soul. The daughter of Donna Maria Minas had for- 
gotten her weakness, her suffering, her sorrow. With every feature 
rigid in marble beauty, with nostrils swollen and lips compressed, 
while the light that blazed from her glorious eyes seemed to irra- 
diate her entire countenance, she towered a moment before the 
gambler’s vision, and then, thrusting her hand beneath her whito 


| his muscles. 
The young girl’s form swelled into majesty with the indigna- | 
tion which filled her spirit, and Falcone, while he writhed under | 


“ Back! senor!” she cried, interposing herself between Falcone 
and the young man. “ Unmanly as you are, I permit you to de- 
part unscathed ; but go at once |” 

Gabriel Falcone’s featuryy fairly writhed with passion, and the 
foam gathered on his lips. 

“Ts this the favorcd one?” he cried, hoarsely. 
more lovers has the virtuous Teresa concealed ?” 

Alonzo Vallejo heard the taunt, and springing before the fair 


“ How many 


at the face of the gamester, grasping, at the same time, his neck- 
cloth. Falcone was of stouter build, and stronger in reality than 
the young student, but the energy of the latter’s assault bore him 
backward toward the open dvor, through which he would in a 
moment more have been precipitated, had not he succeeded in 
griping tirmly the other’s arm, and thus impeding the exercise of 
Then, gathering his own strength, he bent sadden- 
ly and cast the student violently upon the floor. The next mo- 
meut Falcone drew a dagger and lifted it above Vallejo’s breast 
—but not before the brave Teresa Glinton had discovered the 
murderous intention. Quick as thought she sprang forward and 
seiZing the gamester’s hand, turned his weapon aside, while her 
own stiletto threatened him in turn. But at this moment a gentle 
pressure upon her head caused her to look up, and she beheld 
the mild face of Padre Herrata, who, with Dusenbury, had just 
entered the apartment. 

“ Don’t kill the cuss—he aint wuth it,” eried the Yankee. “ Je- 
hosaphat!”” he continued, looking admiringly upon the maiden, 
whilst, with all the equanimity imaginable, he inserted his fingers 
beneath the collar of Falcone’s coat and unceremoniously dragged 
that gentleman from the prostrate Vallejo, “Jchosaphat! Miss 
Teresy—you're the clear grit, an’ no mistake. Reg’lar American 
spunk, by kingdom! Who's afeard, I'd like to know, when our 
gals cam protect themselves so fashion! Here, you black- 
muzzled, valler-skinned chap, 1 dunno who you are, or where 
you come from nuther, but jes’ you walk Spanish this time, an’ 
if you want to settle, call on Jake Dusenbury.” 

So saying, while Alonzo Vallejo arose to his feet, and Teresa, 
clinging to Padre Herrata, seemed about to relapse into the 
deathly state from which she had so lately recovered, the imper- 
turbable Yankee, contining Falcone as with an iron grasp, thrust 
him forcibly out of the room, and through the outer apartment, 
to the open hall-door, where stood the negro Hannibal. Here, 
releasing him, he said, quietly: 

“ You know my name, and somethin’ o’ my natur. 
by, and keep your distance.” 

Falcone ground his teeth together, and cast a malignant look 
upon the unmoved Yankee. ‘Then, clutching his hat and cane, 
which the grinning negro extended to him, he rushed from the 
house. 

“ Gorra! dat am de ticket!” cried Hannibal, clasping his hands 
delightedly, when the Yankee had returned to the inner room. 
“Dat Massa Dusenbury aint 'fraid de debbil hi’self. O, Missy 
Lucille! what for you no be here, for see tho fun?” he asked, of 
the mulatto girl, who now made her appearance. “ Massa Fal- 
cone he get he walkin’-papers. Gorra mity, how he go!” 

“ Ma foi!” returned the girl. “ Do you think I not see him ? 
Mon Dieu! am full of fear he will come back and kill us all. 
O ciel !” 

“ Nebber you fear ! 
0’ bacea. Gorra! 
Falcone.” 


So, good- 


Massa Duseabury cat him up, like chaw 
He make on'y one moufful ob Massa 
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CHAPTER 
ANSELMO ZUMOZIN. 


Tue position of Mexican af- 
fairs at the point to which we 
have arrived in our story, was ex- 
ceedingly dubious. It was at that 
great crisis in the history of the 
country; when her foreign rela- 
tions were threatened with serious 
disturbance, growing out of the 
loss of one of her finest northern 
provinces, the latter’s erection into 
a separate republic, and its subse- 
— annexation as a State to 

American confederacy. Tex- 
as had been for the last fifteen 
a Pandora’s box of evils to 
unfortunate Mexico. Wrested 
from her jurisdiction by the pre- 
ponderance of a foreign popula- 
tion, and held manfually by them 
against her bravest troops, it had 
been well if she had granted to 
the province its independent 
session of the territory north of the 
Rio Nueces. Doubtless if, after the 
disastrous defeat of the republic’s 
forces and the capture of its pres- 
ident and commander.in-chief at 
San Jacinto, by the Texan Gen- 
eral Houston, a wise foresight had 
relinquished all claim beyond the 
Nueces, a long train of ruinous 
results might have been prevented. 
At that period, requisitions were 
suddenly set on foot by the Amer- 
ican government, throngh which 
spoliation damages to the amount 
of several millions of dollars were 
mptorily demanded from the 
exican administration; and 
there is little room to doubt that 
had the latter seen fit, it might 
have effected an amicable adjust- 
ment of all differences and quash- 
ed every demand by the simple 
cession to the United States of its 
asserted title to sovereignty over 
Texas. For the annexation of 
the “Lone Star Republic ” to the 
Federal Union was even then ris- 
ing into a question of magnitude. 
Therefore we may conjecture that, 
however humiliating to the dignity ot The nation the cession of 
Texas under coercion might have been at the time, Mexico would 
have gained by it in every political point of view, and been spared 
the after degradation which her feeble councils were rapidly 


is very little occasion to doubt that the condition of 
Mexico at the period, when the American minister Slidell (ac- 
credited for the purpose of reducing the conflicting questions be- 
tween the two republics to a point d’ appui, from which a final 
adjustment might proceed) arrived at the capital, was deplorable 
in the extreme. 

“ The country,” wrote the envoy, in communi to his gov- 
ernment, “torn by conflicting factions, is in a state of perfect an- 
archy, its finances in a condition utterly desperate. I do not see 
where means can possibly be found to carry on the government. 
The annual expense of the army alone exceeds twenty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, while the net revenue is not more than ten or 
twelve. While there is a prospect of war with the United States, 


tion related to an event long look- 
for by both. 
“ General Herrara has resigned, 


ments are at a discount, eh, 
asked the Yankee. 
Doubtless 


E 
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ready for upsettin’ all that Herrara’s been doin’. What do you 
think o’ that, Padre ¢”’ 

“Tt is what I might have ex from your rudence and 
forethought, my good friend. It would be indeed difficult for 
either of us to procure a favor from General Paredes, though I 
trust his excellency is both a good patriot and a wise man. 
Therefore I am greatly rejoiced to know that you have President 
Herrara’s sign-manual, which, for the present at least, will be 
certain of respect.” 

“‘ Here are the passes, signed and sealed by the old chap him- 
self, for Senor Dusenbury and Senora Glinton, with their family 
and servants—so you see, padre, if you'll jes’ go along with us, 
we’re all right an’ no mistake ” 

“But we may have enemies very speedily upon our track,” 
said the priest. “ Are you aware that the young man with whom 
the difficulty occurred last night, is known as one of the friends 


of our new president ?” 
“That chap Falcone?” cried the Yankee. “He be derned— 


ask your pardon, padre—but he aint o’ no account, that feller.” 
Such times as the present 


“ Be not too sure of that, my son. 


. 
Ain, 


a 
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“But know you who this young 
man is?” 

“Tf he comes sneakin’ round 
our young senora, I'll let him 
know who Jake ge wd is,” 
returned the Yankee, shaking 
head. “But " who 


on airth is the critter ?”’ 
The priest was about 
is demand, when the a 


door of the room in which 
the conversation was taking place, 
caused him to pause suddenly, 
and the next instant to rise eager. 
ly from the seat which he occu. 
pied. At the same moment the 
new comer walked hurriedly into 
the apartment, with both hands 
extended to the two friends who 
advanced to meet him. 

“ Anselmo—my noble boy!” 
cried the priest, as he folded the 
stranger in his embrace. 

“Capting Zumozin, by thu. 
der!” ejaculated the Yankee. seiz- 
ing the hand which was offered 
to him, and wringing it energet- 
ically. “ Jehosaphat ! who in time 
*spected to see yeou? And there 
aint a mortal man this side o’ the 
States that I’d gi’n more to see, 
now I tell ye.” 

The new comer returned the 
warm grasp of Dusenbury’s hand, 
at the same moment that he re- 
plied to the affectionate interroga- 
tions of Padre Herrata, whose 
eyes dwelt upon the manly figure 
which he embraced, with all the 
interest of a father. Anselmo 
Zumozin was indeed worthy of in- 
terest, as he stood before his two 
friends at this moment, his fine 
form towering, erect and graceful, 
above thém both. Sinewy and 
majestic, yet flexible, the limbs 
and frame of this young man 
seemed ca of great action and 
endurance, and there was a gentle 
self-possession and quiet beauty in 
all his appearance, that could not 
but be acknowledged and admired. 
He was clad in a light suit of green, half military, half hunting, 
as if he had just stepped from some woodland region, where he 
reigned a forest prince. A maroon velvet hat, from which a sin- 
gle eagle’s feather drooped, crowned carelessly his nobly-fashion- 
ed head, covered with profuse, clustering curls of glossy black- 
ness, that depended thickly on his broad shoulders. Altogether, 
Anselmo Zumozin was a 
to envy. 

“ But you are pale, my son—you bring not the brown hue of 
health from your mountain home.” 

“I must seek it elsewhere, father—perchance in foreign lands. 
Travel, adventure, perhaps, are what I need most.” 

The young man uttered these words with a smile whose sad ex- 
pression did not escape the priest’s eye. 

“ You are unhappy, my Anselmo,” said the latter, in a tone of 
tenderness—“ but if will not ask you why—perchance I know. 
But wherefore speak you of foreign travel? This is no time to 
leave your native land !” 

“ Are then the rumors to be believed that I heard on my jour 
ney hither? That Mexico is threatened with a foreign war ?” 

“ The countrymen of our friend 
Senor Dusenbury are anxious for 
the spoils left by Montezuma,” 
answered the padre, with a smile. 
“ Is it not so, senor?” he contin- 
ued, addressing the Yankee. 

“ Wall,” replied Dusenbary, 
“ if Slidell goes home mad, there's 
what'll be to 

ur are mi 
On the hull, I reckon it'd been 
*bout as well, if you'd let old Sli- 
dell slide and accepted him as& 
minister, jes’ out o’ politeness, it 
nuthin’ else.” 

“He has never been rejected, 
senor,” replied the priest. “ And 
had General Herrara remained in 
office, I doubt not a satisfactory 
settlement might have been ar 
ranged. Now, under the full sway 
of the war party, Heaven only 
knows what we may expect. But 
in any event,” continued 
Herrata, clasping the hand of Za- 
mozin, and leading him to 4 scat, 
“your course is clear, my 802. 

exieo necds defenders alike 
against internal aud foreign foes. 

Aud 1 ‘spose ~ by 
4 to make a bee-line for the 

o Grande or Vera Cruz, "bout 


for women to love and men 


ours, re, - 
wasn’t for C 
Zumozin bere, and yourself, and 


that cre hoss, Capting Nunes, 
that’s a kurnel now—J ! 
the hull nation t go to 


thunder,” proceeded the Yankee, 
brushing his elbow 
across eyes, to hide the ts 
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no capitalist will loan money at any rate, however onerous. | 
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~~ + be paid, or they will 
a The administration of the re- y. 
public at the time of Slidell’s ar- 
rival, was exceedingly insecure, 
and a very large party existed, SSS 
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may be the form in which it 
shall come, certain it is that dan- 
threatens our country. Much 
ve I heard, Anselmo, of your 
noble acts upon your estates—ot 
the improvement and elevation of 
your tenants, the civilization of 
the Indian population, and—” 

“Say not civilization, Padre 
Herrata,” interrupted Zumozin, 
“at least not such civilization as 
is manifested in this unhappy cap- 
ital, with its nee and leperos. 
No, my father, if I have influenced 
the wild tribes who inhabit the 
regions around Montegnone, it 
has been, thank Heaven, to cause 
them to cherish more devotedly 
the independence which they in- 
herit from the unconquered race 
of Aztlan. I have not yoked 
those free children of nature, like 
oxen to the plough, confining 

i unting: n mi 
ede for specula- 
tion. Ihave not poisoned them 
with fiery drinks, nor taught them 
avarice, and theft, and falsehood 
—lessons too early learned, too 
long practised, by the wretched 
tribes of these lower districts. 
No, Padre Herrata, the northern 
Indians with whom I have so- 
journed, eating at their boards, 
and sleeping peacefully in their 
hamble cabins, look upon Zumozin, not as a trader, or a gov- 
ermmment agent, nor propagandist of new creeds; but as a man, 
like themselves, pitying their miseries, recognizing their virtues, 
and strengthening their hopes.” 

The speaker paused, checking with an effort the enthusiasm 
that had led him to speak earnestly upon a subject which of all 
others interested him most; for Zumozin’s sympathy with the 
pure Indian tribes was not the effect of philanthropy alone. Him- 
self a child of the ancient race, a descendant of the Aztec princes, 
whose blood so freely ran in defence of their country’s expiring 
independence, when the foot of the haughty Spaniard trampled 
the bright bowers of Tezcuco, it is no marvel that the accumu- 
lated wrongs which had reduced the aboriginal inhabitants to a 
state of degradation noticeable among nearly all the native pop- 
ulation of Lower Mexico, furnished a theme for his thoughts at 
all times, and often led him into eloquent expression of those 
thoughts. Dwelling of late among the yet untamed people who 
inhabited the almost impenetrable wildernesses of the tierros frias, 
he had formed a plan, generated, it is true, by enthusiasm, but not 
at all impracticable, of uniting the scattered and dissimilar tribes, 
who owned a common country, 
into a warlike, disciplined nation, 
federated by a single object, the 
preservation of their rude indepen- 

In his own character, Zu- 
mozin combined much that was 
requisite for the successful prose- 
cution of a scheme like this. 
Well read and educated, he could 
avail himself of all the experi- 
mental lore of history in adapting 
his project to the rude compre- 

n of his savage frien 
brave and enduring, le won their 
respect by deeds which rivaHed 
their © ve in speech, and a 
master of the Indian tongue, he 
could move their council to smiles 
oT tears ; and added to these qual- 


and crowned with a 
of eagle’s plumes, stood 
the assembled warriors of 
tribes, and 
» in ir native language, 
words of hope and inspiration— 
truly he seemed to these rude 
men the embodiment of majesty. 
0, children of our dead mo 
Aztlan would cry out, 
Sretching arms above their 
bowed heads, “why are yo scat- 
tered like forest leaves, driven be- 
fore the wind + Why are ye spoil- 
“l of your inheritance, und the 
land winich Zour fathers held made 
now the tool of strangers 4 
! ye are numerous like the 
taks of the wood ; ye have strength 
td stand erect like them. But the 
‘x8 of the poison-drinking 8 
an Will soon be at the roots 
on! and its lofty trunk must 
its 
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A CHAPTER ON SHELLS. 
The four engravings accompanying this notice were executed 


expressly for the Pictorial, and are remarkable for their beauty . 


and fidelity to nature. They embrace the rarest shells in exis- 
tence, and are worthy of the attention of those who are studying 
conchology. In natural history collections, the only objects that 
never suffer a change are the shells : hence they are found in great 
abundance in the cabinets of naturalists and amateurs. When 
vessels are cruising among the numberless islands of the Pacific, 
or in the India or Red Seas, they meet everywhere with the ma- 
drepores known by the common name of coral. Numerous in 
species and very various in their colors, the animals which com- 

se these islands, though dangerous to sailors, are an inexhausti- 
Pie source of interest and study to naturalists. Surrounded by a 


coral reef, the traveller might think himself in the midst of a gar- — 
den of the choicest flowers. The madrepore, represented in our | 


first engraving, is fixed to the upper part of a mother of pearl 
avicula. This shell had terminated its growth when the little 
beings which form these stony masses began to develop themselves. 
The coral shown in our engraving was the work of a few mouths. 


GREAT BIVALVE MEDITERRANEAN SHELL AND ITS BYSSUS, 


The mother of pearl shell is of 
considerable value, as it is used 
extensively in ornamental work. 
The principal fisheries are in the 
Persian Gulf and at the isthmus 
of Panama. To val- 


down with him which will hold a 
many as fifty shells. 
deposited in particular enclosures 
on the shore, and whe 


F 


which acquire the greatest value, 
because, being free in the interior 
of the shell, they have a chance of 
becoming more perfectly globular; 
others, like those shown in our 
engraving, adhere to the shell, and 
command a much lower price. 
The adhesive pearis are the 

duct of wounds made in the shell 


wounded animal for the purpose 
of effecting a cure. The free pearis 
are formed when a foreign sub- 
stance penetrates the animal; this 
body, irritating the mollusk by its 
presence, surrounds itself by cal- 
careous matter, deposited in con- 
centric layers, and ends by forming 
alittle ball more or less regular, 
and remains always detached in 
the organs of the animal. The 
Fusus longissimus and Voluta Juno- 
ma, shown in the same engraving, 
are found in the bottom of the 
East India waters. The first is 
exceedingly white, and the second 
has regular brown ts on & 
bright ground. The shell on the 
ight is the murex cornutus, found 
in the Indian Ocean. The murer 
brandaris of the Mediterranean is 
said to be the shell of the animal 
which furnished the famous purple 
dye of the ancients. The upper 
figure in our second engraving exhibits the singular anomaly of 
two different shells naturally joined. One of them is an oyster, 
the Ostrea hyotis, the largest living species of this genus; the 
other, the Spondylus Delesserti, the finest and largest of the genus 
Spondylis. On the left hand of the picture is a very large terres- 
trial shell of the genus Helix, called the Budimus Ovatus, found in 
Brazil ; the animal that inhabits it lays four or five eggs, one of 
which is shown in the engraving. The Carinaria of Lamark is 
found in the Mediterranean. Its color is a tine blue. The body 
is covered with thorns, and has two salient parts at its posterior 
extremity. The upper part is a fin, and at the lower part there is 
a sort of hood which supports a very thin shell, graceful in 
and of a transparent milky white. The vitreous Cartnaria on 
right is very rare. Certain fossil shells are of a size which far 
surpasses those of modern times, still we sometimes tind species 
of considerable volume. One of them, the Diadem Voluta, is the 
largest, depicted in our third engraving. It is more than three 
feet in length. It is the largest of anivalve shells. Travellers 
speak of some bivalves in China which are used for bathing-tubs 
apd watering-troughs for horses. The Crown Imperial, shown in 
the same engraving, is much sought 
after for its beauty. It is the large 
shell on the right. The little group 
of shells on the left is the Trochus 
agglutinans, found in the Antilles. 
Trochus niloticus is a shell 
that is found in the waters of New 
Holland, but does not possess the 
property of the ocher Trochus, 
that of attaching to it a great 
number of other shells. The last 
tigure of this plate represents the 
Pholas Dactylus, which specially 
inhabits the Mediterranean. The 
first figure of our fourth engraving 
represents a large bivalve shell in- 
habiting the Mediterranean, and 
attaching itself te submarine bodies 
by means of a bundle of fibres 
called Byssus. This byssus— 
shown near the point of the shell 
in the engraving—is of a fine and 
silky texture, capable of being 
spun, and which serves in Sicily 
and Calabria for weaving very fine 
tissues, which are exceedingly dear 
on account of the small quantity 
of material which each animal fur- 
nishes. ‘The Madagascar Cassis, 
the large and handsome shell on 
the right, is that employed by 
cameo cutters, and is the only kind 
that ssses sufficient hardness, 
thickness and distribution of colors 
in layers to serve that . A 
well-preserved specimen is w 
about tive dollars, The species of 
shell called Placuna is used in the 
East, instead of glass, to form 
window panes, on account of its 
great transparency. The churches 
of Goa, on the coast of Malabar, 
are glazed with these shells. The 
specumen we have represented is 
Placuna Seliq, ¢ OB ac- 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


STANZAS, 
SUGGESTED BY THE GIFT OF A BOUQUET. 
BY "PABOR. 
A gift of flowers! a simple thing; 
But simple things have often power 


To fiush the heart's imaginings, 
And lead it into pleasure’s bower. 


It has a charm that gives to me 
Remembrances of other days, 

Bhrined in the halls of memory, 
And hallowed by thought’s kindling rays. 


It tells of hours when eye met eye 
With friendship’s true and earnest glow, 
And bathes some scenes that rose-hued lie 
With glory’s rich, resplendent flow. 


A stranger I—strange scenes among’ 
Although perehance my simple lay 
Mad floated on the tile of song 
Nigh to ber pure and placid way . 


Vet, as I heard the kindly tone 

Of welcome, coming from the heart, 
1 felt 1 was not quite alone, 

Though flattery of it was part. 


A little while I lingered there— 

As one would linger oer a dream, 
Where all was beautiful and fair 

As roses pillowed on a stream. 


Then came a parting, and these flowers 
Were culled and placed within my hand, 
As a reminder of the hours 
Spent im the friendly northern land. 


Now—far away , I yet seem near, 

In memory’s sweet, delicious trance ; 
While glistens in my eye a tear! 

A tribute words could not enhance. 


© lady of the meek brown eyes, 

And brow where thought sits high enthroned, 
1 pray, beneath thy northern skies 

Thy heart-throb may to joy be toned. 


And 0, when memory foldeth back 
The curtain of the mystic past— 

When thought speeds swift along the track 
To seenes too beautiful to last: 


May gentle giance and gentle thought 
To Edgar for awhile be given, 

Who fcund, in eld, thy presence fraught 
With the true aroma of heaven. 

And I? Above the world’s award— 
Its sneer, or its vain meed of fame,— 

My purest thoughts, in sweet accord, 
Will centre around Mary’s name. 

+> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EVA LEE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Dox’r look so sad, Eva. You will like living in the country, 
—I know you will,” said Mrs. Hemminway, addressing a young 
girl attired in a plain travelling dress, who sat awaiting the arrival 
of the stage-coach. 

“T’ve not the least doubt of it,” replied Eva; “but I’m afraid 
that Mrs. Derwent wont think me qualified to fill the place she 
wishes me to.” 

“If she’s not unreasonable she will. With such a sweet voice 
for music and reading, and such a skilful hand at all kinds of em- 
broidery and fine needlework, what more can she ask or expect ? 
I can think of nothing more, unless it be just such a pleasant tem- 
per, and such an earnest wish todo right, as you have. I shouldn’t 
say this to your face, only I know it wont make you vain.” 

“If Mrs. Derwent should only prove as favorably disposed to- 
wards me, as you, J should have nothing to fear; but I’m a stran- 
ger to her, and cannot expect it.” 

“ You should never, with my consent, leave my house,” said 
Mrs. Hemminway, “if I were not in such straitened circum- 
stances; but the e¢ucation your father took so much pains to give 
you would be the same as thrown away, were you to stay here 
and earn your bread, by helping me tend my little shop. There, 
the stage is coming. Don’t forget to write to me, Eva, the mo- 
ment you find time.” 

“J shall not forget,” replied Eva, with a smile, though tears 
were in her eyes, “and, in return, J shall expect a long letter from 
you. J shall think of vou often—very often.” 

“Not oftener than I shall of you, dear child,” and silently 
clasping each other’s hand—for their hearts were too full to speak, 
now that the moment of departurc had come,—Eva Lee and the 
kind-hearted Mrs. Hemminway separated. ‘The next minute Bva 
had taken her place in the coach, and was on her way to Mrs. 
Derwent’s. 

Mrs. Derwent was a widow lady of great wealth, and having no 
children, por any near female relation whom she wished to reside 
with her, had applied to a friend to find her some young girl, 
whose qualifications would render her a suitable and pleasant 
companion. “Mrs. Barton, the friend applied to, had formerly 
been acquainted with Mr. Lee, and rightly judging that the moral 
and mental training of his daughter had been such as would qual- 
ify her for the situation she would be required to fill, she at once 
wrote to Evaon the subject, and received a favorable answer. 


The negotiation was speedily completed, with respect to all con- 
cerned, and it was Mrs. Derwent’s request that she should come 
to her without delay. 

The day was drawing to a close when the coach stopped at a 
hotel, and Eva heard some one ask if Miss Lee was one of the 
passengers. The answer was in the affirmative, and the next 
minute Eva stepped into a handsome private carriage, which was 
to convey her to the residence of Mrs. Derwent. A two miles’ 
drive, and they were there. The sun, which was near the horizon, 
tinged the dark woods, which rose in the distance, with a dusky 
gold, and streaming through the foliage of the oaks and chestnuts 
that waved near, threw long lines of radiance along the paths, 


which, from various points, led to the fine old mansion where Eva 
expected to find, at least, a temporary home. 

She was met at the door by a large, coarse-looking woman, who, 
having leisurely surveyed her, said : 

“ You're the young person, I s’pose, that’s come to keep Mrs. 
Derwent company.” 

“ Yes,” Eva replied. 

There was something in the woman’s air, more than in her 
words, that made Eva sensible that she regarded her as an inter- 
loper. 

“ Bhe’s in her own room,” said the woman, “and she said that 
as soon as you arrived, she should expect you to goto her, Come 
along with me, and I'll show you the way.” 

Eva did as directed, and her conductress having ascended a 
flight of stairs, was proceeding to a door on her right hand, when 
the door was opened, and some one within said : 

“ Miss Lee has come, I believe.” 

“ To be sure she has.” 

“Well, Peggy, as you complain of being pressed for time, I 
wont detain you,” and, stepping to the door, she invited Eva to 
enter. 

Peggy did not relish being dismissed so unceremoniously, but 
not daring to manifest her displeasure to Mrs. Derwent, she in- 
demnified herself by casting a withering glance at Eva. 

Mrs. Derwent was a tall, rather stately-looking woman, and at- 
tired in a fashion which had long been obsolete. She was thin 
and pale, which made her keen gray eyes appear larger and more 
piercing than they would otherwise have done. 

“I shall require you to do a great many different things,’ said 
she, having caused Eva to take a seat near her, “ but I shall not 
hurry you. I neither expect nor wish to have a great deal accom- 
plished in a day. What is done, must be well done, Mrs. Bar- 
ton informed me that you play on the harp.” 

“T do, a little.” 

“ That is well. The pianoforte had not come in fashion when 
I was young, and I always like best what is old-fashioned. Your 
life, while with me, will doubtless appear to you a lonely one. I 
never visit my neighbors, neither do they visit me. I go out daily, 
if the weather will permit. When I walk, I never go beyond my 
own grounds. On Sunday, the carriage is ordered, and I attend 
the morning service. In the afternoon, I prefer to listen to a ser- 
mon from one of the old English divines, which I shall ex- 
pect you to read. When you have been with me a week, you 
will know what to expect for a year to come, should you remain 
for so long a time, with the exception of about a month, when my 


niece, Miss Angeline Merwin, makes me a visit. She makes it a 
point of coming to see me once a year. She considers it a duty, 
I suppose, and, no doubt, an extremely onerous one. It is cer- 
tainly, on my part, an infliction I should be willing to spare my- 
self. I thought it right to say thus much to you, that you might 
know what to expect. Supper should be ready by this time, I 
told Peggy to make preparation, so that you wouldn’t have to 
wait after your long journcy. You must be fatigued, I think.” 

“Not much.” 

“Peggy is out of humor, or your supper would have been 
ready before this time.” 

After a minute’s silence, Mrs, Derwent looked at the bell-cord, 
which was within reach of Eva’s hand, and seemed about to speak, 
but, for some reason, checked herself. The truth was, she sud- 
denly recollected that Delia, the little girl whose duty it was to 
answer the bell, was absent, and she had often heard Peggy say 
that she considered it an insult to be rung for, which she would 
not put up with. 

In something like fifteen or twenty minutes, the door was ab- 
ruptly opened, disclosing Peggy with a red and frowning face. 

“If the lady wants any supper,” said she, “I should be glad if 
she’d come down and eat it. It’s been ready this half hour, and 
I’m tired of havin’ it round. I want to clear things away, so that 
I can haye a minute’s peace.” 

“JT am sorry that I’ve put you to any inconvenience,” said Eva, 
rising, and at the same time thinking it rather strange that she 
should dare to express herself in such a manner in the presence of 
the stately Mrs. Derwent. When Fva had taken a seat at the 
table, Peggy took a chair at a little distance, 

“You expect to suit Mrs. Derwent, I s’pose,’”’ said she, “ but 
you wont, That person never yet lived that could do it, I don’t, 
for all J try eo hard; but she don’t dare to find much fault with 
me, “eause she knows she can’t get along without me, Now jest 
confess, that you didn’t expect to see such a pale, dismal-lookin’ 
person, as you find her to be.” 

“I knew before I came,” replied Eva, who could not evade 


of an invalid,” 

“ You'll wish yourself away before a week is gone, if you have 
nobody to speak to besides her. I like you better than I thought 
I should, and if we’ve only a mind to, we can be good friends, 
and have good sociable times together. I’ve the keys of the pan- 


try, and when 1 make anything nice for the mistress, I take care 


answering @ direct question, “that Mrs. Derwent was somewhat: 


to make plenty of the same sort for myself, and all the rest that | 
think deserve it.” 

Eva made no answer to this, and when, a day or two afterwari, 
Peggy invited her to come to her room, after Mrs. Derwent hn 
retired for the night, where there woul@be plenty of ercam-cakes 
and other delicacies, and she, in return, declined the invitation, 
without assigning a reason, the offended housekeeper said to her. 
self that she “rather thought that Miss Lee would be sorry for the 
slight she had put upon her before long.” 

As respected Mrs. Derwent, Eva found her much less diffcn} 
to please than she had anticipated. It was true that she was 4 
little eccentric, but instead of finding her morose, as had been pp. 
presented, she was only sedate and occasionally grave, On 
morning, among a number of letters received by Mrs. Derwent, 
there was one from Angeline Merwin. 

“ My niece,” said she, addressing Eva, when she had finished 
reading it, “is coming several weeks sooner than I expected 
September is the month she generally selects for her visit, hut she 
says she shall be here next Wednesday. I regret that she hns 
decided to anticipate the usual time ; for, in September, I expect 
Philip Derwent, the son of my late husband. You know, I sup. 
pose, that I was a sccond wife. Though Angeline is somewhat 
wilder than a young lady ought to be, she has many excellent 
qualities, and I think, on the whole, she would be a good match 
for Philip. I have never seen a young man who, in every respect, 
was equal to him. But I need not praise him; he will be here in 
September, and then you can judge for yourself.” 


Eva, when alone with Mrs. Derwent, seldom spoke, unless there 
was a necessity for it ; yet being one of the best of listeners, show- 
ing, by her countenance, that she took an interest in what was 
said, Mrs. Derwent was not displeased at her silence, more espe- 
cially as she knew it was from deference to herself, rather than 
from having nothing to say. 

Though Eva’s life had thus far been monotonons, she had not 
suffered herself to be discontented; yet she certainly did not, like 
Mrs. Derwent, feel sorry that Angeline Merwin had decided to 
make her visit earlier than usual. She had already, as is natural 
in such cases, drawn a picture of her in her own mind. It repre 
sented her as a dark-cyed, laughter-loving maiden, with a form 
full of lightness and grace, and with a step so free and buoyantas 
to leave no imprint on the green, flower-starred glades, which Eva 
had now and then found time to seek out in the woodland haunts, 
and where she loved to sit and listen to the deep dreamy melody 
woven among the branches by the wind, and often intermingled 
with golden and sparkling gushes of bird-music. 

What was, at first, a quiet expectation, had, by the time Wed: 
nesday came, grown into an eager longing. Angeline was to 


| come by the public conveyance, and would not, therefore, arrive till 


near sunset. There were many questions which Eva wished to 
ask concerning her, which she forbore to do, thinking that Mn. 
Derwent might think them trivial, if not impertinent. 

If she had regarded some muttered comments made by Peggy, 
Angeline’s presence would have been anything but desirable; 
while, on the other hand, if she had paid attention to what Delia, 
the little chore girl, said respecting her, she would have been cer 
tain that the name she bore was no misnomer. 

The long day was rapidly drawing to a close, and the sun, as it 
neared the horizon, threw a more golden effulgence over the green 
slopes, and brightened the foliage of the distant woods that rose 
against the eastern sky; while the song of birds, mingled with the 
voice of a laughing brook, which danced and sparkled among the 
pebbles that retarded its course, floated on the mellow air, redo- 
lent with the fragrance of newly mown grass, 

It was the hour which Mrs. Derwent was accustomed to walk 
about the grounds, but the expected arrival of Angeline prevent 
ed her from going forth; and Eva, though she did not find much 
time for out-door exercise, kept her seat at the window, and busied 
herself with her sewing. ‘The sound of wheels was heard, and in 
afew minutes Angeline had arrived. 

“] shall like her,—I know I shall,” thought Eva, as, withs 
step light and bounding as she had pictured to herself, she crossed 
the parlor to mect her aunt, who rose, and gravely and, it must 
be confessed, rather coldly welcomed her. 

Of this, however, Angeline cither was or pretended to be ul 
conscious ; for, pressing her rosy lips on the stately lady's thin, 
pale hand, with one of those beaming smiles which spring from 4 
heart overflowing with sunshine, she said : 

“ Dear aunt, how glad I am to see you!” 

Mrs, Derwent could not resist the witchery of that smile, and 
the caressing manner in which those few, simple words were utter 
ed. Her own sedate countenance lighted up as she said: 

“ Though I didn’t expect you for several weeks, I am not alter 
gether displeased at seeing you, wild and giddy as you often are. 

“T don’t intend to vex you in that way any more. You cat! 
imagine how serious I’ve grown within the last six months,” an 
as she spoke she threw her bonnet aside with so little care that 
the small comb she wore beneath it dropped on the carpet, 80 that 
her loosened curls fell in a golden cloud round her neck and brow: 

“1 never knew any one, who was very serious, liable to such as 
aceident as this,” said her aunt, placing her hand on Angeliae® 
dishevelled tresses. 

“ How could I help it, aunt? I’m sure I’d no thought that! 
comb would slip away so easily, Where’s Malek Adbel ?” 

Tn the pasture.” 

“IT hope he’s well, for I mean to have a nice ride to-morrow. 

* He is well, I believe ; but I suspect he has grown wild at her 
ing his freedom so long. He hasn’t had a saddle on him this 
summer.” 

But hayen’t you a young lady with you, and doesn’t she side! 
Her name is Lee, is it not? Where is she?” 
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« By looking round, your last question will be answered.” 

“Js it possible that she has been present all this time, and I not 
see her? No wonder, you are nearly hid by the window curtain,” 
said she, approaching Eva, who advanced to meet her, and cor- 
dially taking her hand. 

“ My mind is at rest, as respects you now,” said Angeline, “for 
J know that I shall like you.” 

“ What if she shouldn’t like you in return ?” said her aunt. 

“ She will —I know she will. I can read it in her deep clear 

Am I not right, Miss Lee ?”” 

“T think you are.” 

“IT knew so. And now I want to know if you ride on horse- 
back.” 

“ Not mach.” 

“No matter. I'll teach you, so that in a few weeks you will 
ride as well as I can, that is, if you have courage enough.” 

“J don’t think I shall be afraid.” 

“Though you may be at first, you will soon get over it. Where 
is the amiable Peggy? Do you still retain her as your house- 
keeper, 

“ Yes.” 

“I wonder she hasn’t just peeped in at the door before now, she 
likes me so well.” 

“ She didn’t know that you were coming, though she knew that 
I expected some one, as I told her to have supper ready at eight,” 
replied Mrs. Derwent. 

“J will go and see what attention she has paid to your orders, 
for you know, aunt, I’m not one of those young ladies who live 
onair;”’ and before Mrs. Derwent had time to advise her to remain 
where she was, she had left the room. 

Eva and Angeline were early risers, so that they could confi- 
dently count on two hours previously to Mrs. Derwent’s leaving 
her room. Eva soon found that Angeline was on the best of terms 
with every member of the household. Delia considered it a pri- 
vilege to wait on her, and David Jemerson, the ostler, was ever 
ready to lead Malek Adhel from the stable, or to entice him from 
the pasture with a measure of oats, when she wished to ride; nor 
did he murmur though she required him every morning to have 
brown Sibyl ready for Eva. 

Angeline, somewhat to her surprise, found in Eva an apt pupil. 
Her quiet and retiring manners had given her the impression that 
she would be a timid rider. 

“Tt is well I came when I did,” said Angeline, one morning, 
as she and Eva reined in their horses on the summit of a breezing 
hill, where the fine view on the south and west was bounded only 
by the horizon. ; 

“ Why ?” inquired Eva. 

“ Because these morning rides are giving light to your eyes and 
color to your cheeks. I really believe that, in a few weeks, you 
would have lost all your vitality. You had already begun to look 
quite too ethereal for an inhabitant of this mundane sphere,—that 
is, in the estimation of such unromantic mortals as Philip Der- 
went and myself. Philip, as I suppose you know, is expected 
here in September, and by that time, if you go on as you have 
since I first came, you will do to sit for the Hebe he has promised 
to paint for me.” 

“Is Mr. Derwent an artist?” 

“Only an amateur artist; yet he paints beautifully, and could 
find no difficulty in earning his bread by his pencil, had he no 
other resource.” 

“ Y@u will remain here till Mr. Derwent comes, will you not?” 

“T should like to, and shall, if I’m not sent for to return home.” 

“ Your aunt will be disappointed if you go.” 

“ Yes; it will disarrange her plans a little. You know what I 
allude to 

“T suspect I do.” . 

“ She intends that I shall be Philip’s wife, one day. Well, tho 
plans of mice and men, and, I may add, women, fail sometimes. 
The truth is, Philip does not like me well enough to marry me.” 

“Which you don’t regret, if I may judge by the careless way 
you allude to his supposed indifference.” 

“T don’t intend to break my heart about it. Come, Malek,” 
and before Eva had time to make any further remark, Angeline, 
with the white plumes of her little jaunty riding-hat dancing gaily 
to the breeze, was dashing down the somewhat steep descent at a 
speed which was dangerous to imitate. She stopped when she 
reached the foot of the hill, and waited till Eva had descended 
more leisurely. 


Tt was the twilight hour, the time when Mrs. Derwent was ac- 
customed to walk in the garden and adjacent grounds. She 
always required Eva to accompany her, and Angeline, without 
any direct invitation, usually joined them, The softness of the 
air and the beauty of the hour had lured Mrs, Derwent beyond 
her usual limits, which was a certain yine-shaded arbor, where, 
after reposing a short time, she returned to the house. 

Eva and Angeline, at the same moment, heard footsteps behind 
them, and looked round. A gentleman, who was a stranger to 
Eva, had almost reached them. She soon ascertained his name, 
for Angeline exclaimed ; 

“Aunt Derwent, here’s Philip!” while at the same moment, 
Springing back to meet him, she welcomed him with kind words 
and a cordial clasp of the hand. 

Mrs. Derwent was so rejoiced at his unexpected arrival that she 
forgot her accustomed reserye, and chatted with a volubility which 
Would have surprised herself had she given herself time for roflec- 

The first time that she and Eva were alone, she introduced 
tie subject most in her thoughts, 

“Now that you have seen Philip,” said she, “you may not 
think he is deserving the high praise I bestowed on him.” 


| ing Philip, as she had formerly done, seemed gratified at having 


“T have not seen him enough yet to enable me to form an opin- 
ion concerning him,” replied Eva. 
“T believe he is too good for Angeline, though, as I remarked | 
on @ former occasion, she has many good qualities.”” 
“ She certainly has,” said Eva, warmly, “ and her faults, if she | 
have any, are of a nature so venial that no one can refuse to over- | 
look them.” 
“T have strong hopes of effecting my favorite plan. Fortune | 
seems fo favor me. I regretted that Angeline came so soon, yet 
it has turned out to be precisely the right time. You will now be | 
obliged to dispense with your morning rides, as there are only two | 
saddle-horses, and besides, it wont be amiss to leave them by 
themselves, when it can be done without having it appear a pre- 
concerted scheme.” | 
This was a hint, which was not thrown away on Eva, and sub- 
sequently, whenever she found herself in company with Philip and 
Angeline, and no one else present, she always found some piausi- 
ble pretext to withdraw. Mrs. Derwent was much pleased with — 
the aspect of affairs ; for she found that Angeline, instead of avoid- 


frequent opportunities of conversing with him. They were cer- | 
tainly on the most friendly and confidential terms, as was evident | 
to Eva as well as Mrs. Derwent. 

A week had passed in this way, when Angeline said to Eva, one « 
evening, that she mast join her and Philip in their morning ride. 

“ It wont be convenient, I believe,” replied Eva, “and if it 
were, there are only two horses, you know.” 

“Only two belonging to Aunt Derwent; but Philip has pur- 
chased one to-day,—a superb horse, black as jet, and handsomer, 
if possible, than Malek Adhel, that I shall now get back again, so | 
that brown Sibyl will be at your service, as heretofore.” 

“ T rather think that Mrs. Derwent would prefer not to have me 

“ She cannot be so barbarous as to permit you to lose your | 
health for want of air and exercise. You already begin to look | 

“ Well, if she has no objection, I will go.” 

“T’'ll go and speak to her about it, and wont leave her till I ob- 
tain her consent.” 

Eva tried to prevent her from going, but she was not to be dis- 
suaded, and after an absence of ten minutes, she returned with the 
intelligence that her aunt, alarmed at the idea that her health was 
suffering in consequence of keeping so secluded, was not only 
willing but earnest that she should go. 

The morning proved to be one of the finest there had been for 
the season, and fifteen minutes after sunrise, Philip, Angeline apd 
Eva were ready for their ride. For the first mile they dashed 
along at that brisk rate which can scarcely fail to raise and invigo- 
rate the spirits, when they came to a small house, the residence of 
aman who was often employed by Mrs. Derwent. 

“ Go on,” said Angeline, to Philip and Eva. “I promised to | 
call, the next time I passed, and leave some flower-seeds Delia 
has been gathering for her little sister. 1 can soon overtake you, | 
—that is, if I please,”’ she added, in a low voice. 

“If you are detained longer than you expect to be,” said Phi- 
lip, “you will find us at The Oaks.” 

Eva checked her horse, and often looked back; but Angeline / 
seemed in no hurry to follow. At last, by a turn in the road, she 
was prevented from seeing her any longer. They continued to 
walk their horses, and after a silence of several minutes, Philip * 


| 
| 
Derwent remarked that he supposed Angeline had told her about | 
the letter she received the day previous. 

“No, she has not,” replied Eva. 

“She probably did not find opportunity. It was from a gen- 
tleman by the name of Lansing, informing her that he had at last 
become associated in business with the rich merchant whose clerk 
he had been for several years, and that her father had signitied to | 
him his willingness, now that he had the means of maintaining a | 
wife, to receive him as his son in-law. 

“] thought,” said Eva, blushing, “ that—” 

“ She had honored me with her preference, perhaps you would 
say.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We have been on terms of friendship—nothing more, nor was 
I aware of my step-mother’s wishes, with regard to Angeline and 
me, till a few days since. Last evening, we had a long and con- 
fidential conversation on the subject, during which, she showed 
herself more willing to relinquish what had grown to be a favorite 
project than I had reason to expect. ‘This was more especially 
the case after I told her that my affections were given to another— 
one whom, I was happy to find, she approved. It now remains 
for me to ascertain if I have your approval.” 

“ Mine ?” said Eva, with a look and accent of surprise. 

“Yes, Eva, for it is you, who, by a thousand excellencies, seen 
and felt, though not easily deseribed, to say nothing of numerous 
personal graces, many of them as rare as they are fascinating, who 
have won my heart, and with it, | now offer you my hand and my 
fortune. Will you accept them ?” 

“ This is all so unexpected, I had so fully believed that you and 
Angeline were engaged—” 

“ That you wish to have time for consideration, before you give 
your answer ?” 

“ Should I have years for that purpose, I could not think of you 
differently from what I do now.” 

* And your opinion is unfavorable ?”. 

No, indeed.” 

Just at this moment they reached “ The Oaks,”’ whore they were 
to wait for Angeline, and by the time she arrived, Bva had owned 
to Philip Derwent that she knew of no reason why she should re- 
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ject his proposals. Angeline offered hor sincere congratulations, 


and when, after their return, Philip made known to Mrs. Derwent 
the situation of affairs, she remarked that she believed she had 
reason to rejoice at having been foiled in her first and only attempt 
at match- making. 

“ When you are married,” said she, “‘ you will, of course, make 
the old mansion house your residence for the greater part of the 
year, which will secure to me the companionship of Eva, which, I 
find, has already become necessary for my happiness.” 

“ And my old friend Peggy, or, rather, enemy, as I might, with 
more propriety, term her, shall you feel yourself obliged to retaim 
her?” said Philip. 

“No, and I can think of mo one who, according to the deserip- 
tion I have heard of her, will supply her place so weil as the good 


Mrs. Hemminway, who, for nearly a year, gave Eva a home.” 


THE SERPENT STONE. 

That quaint and spicy publication, the “‘ Bizarre,” translates 
the following from Tavernier :—* The Indians say that this stone 
ws upon the head of certain serpents, but I prefer believing 

is story to be a fabrication of their priests, and that this stone is 
by them from some drugs. What- 
ever it may be, it possesses an excellent virtue in extracting ail 
the venom from any one bitten by a poisonous animal. If the 
place, where the bite is made, is not entirely open, it is necessary 
to make an incision to let the |)lood tiow, and the stone being then 
applied thereto, it will not fail of until it has drawn out all the 
To clean it, it is soaked ten or 
twelve hours in woman’s milk, or, in default thereof, in cow’s 
milk, which, being impregnated by the poison, assumes a festered 
appearance. Having dined, one day, with the Archbishop of Goa, 
he led me to his cabinet of curiosities, containing numerous arti- 
cles. Among other things, he showed me one of these stones, in- 
forming me of its qualities, and assuring me that its virtues had 
been tested only three days before—whereupon he presented it to 
me. As he was crossing a morass upon the Island of Salsete— 
upon which Goa is situated,—on his road to a country-house, one 
of the men (who go nearly naked), carrying him in his paiedis, 
was bitten by a serpent, and cured upon the spot by this stone. 
I have bought several of them, the Bramins alone vending them, 
whence I judge them to be manufactured by that class. There 
are two methods of distinguishing the genuine serpent stone from 
an imitation. The first is by putting it into the mouth, in which 
case, if good, it leaps and cleaves incontinently to the palate. 
The other method is to put it into a class full of water, which 


| will immediately, if the stone is not counterfeit, be agitated by lit- 


tle bubbles rising trom the stone at the bettom to the surface of 
the water,” 
>— 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Praxo Forra Music.—Oliver Ditson, 115 Washingten Street, has just pub- 
lished the Bouquet Royal Valse,” The Resignation Poika,” The Foun- 
tain,” comprising four easy ducts, and ‘‘ Paddy Carey,” arranged for three 
performers. 


uy By Boston: Phillips. Sampson & Co. 


This is an admirable and extensive collection of church music, comprising 
hymn tunes, anthems, chants, chorusses, ete.. with an elementary music 
treatise, and a variety of vocal exercises for social meetings, singing schools 
The author is the well known organist of Bowdoig square 
Church. and professor of music in the Charlestown Female Seminary, aud is 
worthy his high reputation. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. 

This is a literary curiosity, being a fac simile of a Japanese book on botany, 
with illustrations, an interiinear translation. and a very valuable treatise on 
the Japanese language. It is very well executed, and the drawings give us a 
higher idea of the artistic skill of the Japanese than anything we had beiore 
seen. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Pew Picrurgss or tas Bute. By Rev. Bescusr. With an Introduc- 

tion, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. New York: J.C. Derby. 1865. 

This little volume narrates in a plain style, with appropriate comments, 
some of the most striking events recorded iu the Vid Testament; and it is de- 
sigued to awaken a fresh interest in Holy Writ, ** now that the disposition of 
so many minds is to undervalue the Oid Testament as compared with the 
The book before us is to be followed by others. For sale by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., 13 Winter Street. 

History or tas Councit or From the French of F. L. Bungener 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1355. I2mo. pp. 546. 

The history of one of the most important councils ever held by the Church 
of Rome, an event on which hinged + vast religious revolution, has been often 
written, and by writers of opposite creeds, The present writer is a Protestant, 
and the author of several.works illustrating the histery of French Protestant- 
ism, two of which, the ** Priest and the Huguenot” and the ** Preacher and 
the King.” have sufficed to give him an extensive reputation in America. His 
style is very vigorous and picturesque, and he gives proof of liberal scholar- 
ship. For sale by Redding & Co. 


My MY FReepom. By Frepsrick DovcLass. New York: Miller, 
Orton & Mulligan 1855. l2mo. pp. 464. 
Autobiography is all the rage now-a-days, and Mr. Douglass sees no reason 


why his experiences, narrated by himself, should not meet with acceptance 
from the public. He began life asa Southern slave, and now, as a lecturer 
and speaker, pronounces judgment on the leading legislators and laws of this 
country. The work is embelished by a likeness of the author. For sale by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


MAUD, AND OTHER Pogus. By ALrasp Tsnxysox. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. 


A voice from Tennyson, wafted over the wave that brings us such incessant 
tidings of broil and battle, is as welcome as a * sunblink om asullen sea.” 
Maud is a love story, tender, passionate and soulful. 1¢ is written in various 
measures, and is full of inspiration. We could fill pages with choice quota- 
tions had we the space, but must refer our readers to the book itself—a dainty 
specimen of the style in which Ticknor & Fields clothe their admirable pubii- 
cations. 

Memoir or Rev. Sypnev Surra. By his daughter. Lipy Homann. 2 vols. 

I2mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

One of the most delightful books we have read in years. The letters and 
sayings of the genial humorist, the ripe scholar, and highly cultivated man it 
commemorates, embraced in these pages, would alone give them currency ; bat 
the narrative itself, illustrated as it is with many pen-and-ink portraits, is 
highly interesting. Smith was world-renowned for wit, and this book givea 
ample proof of its sparkic; but it shows, what the world was not perhaps 
aware of, that his daily life had a daily beauty in it worthy of imitation. For 


| sale by Redding & Co. 


to THS ON AN» By E. Bescu- 
ge. New York. 1855. l2imo. pp. 220. 
This little work contains an amount of physiological information that every 
man and woman in the land should be possessed of. 1¢ is written in a plain, 


| sensible and straightforward manner, pointing out the laws of health and the 


consequences of their infringement. For sale by Redding & Co. 


LSARNING To TALK. By Jacop Apaorr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This is a book intended, as its name imports. for the youngest class of read- 


ers, for whom its stories are aduairably adapted. The engravings are numer- 
ous and beautiful. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Licut AND DaRKness: or, The Shadow of Fate. A Story of Fashionable Life. 

New York: D. Appleton & Go. 1855. Imo. pp. 319% 

A highly-wrought romance, full of character and incident, and written to 
show the fatal results of undue leniency to the tirst footsteps of crime; that 
the miseries of social life are due to the faults of the many, rather than the 
errors Of the few, and that beauty and fortune are snares to the slaves of im- 
pulse. There is a good deal of intense writing in the book, but the evil char- 
acters are not painted in jet black, nor the good im pure white. The story 
embraces all the elements of popularity. 


Redding & Co. have it for sale. 
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WAICOTT’S 
BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER MANUFAC- 
TORY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Our t high state of civil- 
ization bowler to the fact that 
we moderns have not neglected 
little things. Civilization itself is 
but an aggregation of small mat- 
ters, as “grains of sands make 
the mountains, and atoms infini- 
ty.” Hence the humblest day 
laborer of the present century, 
and his family, enjoy 
comforts unknown to the wealth- 
iest families two hundred years 
ago. And any contrivance that 
lightens the labor of those who 
minister to the wants and com- 
forts of society, is worthy of re- 
spectful attention. One of our 
artists, while in Pawtucket, R. I., 
recently chanced to visit the large 
establishment of Messrs. Walcott 
Brothers (H. D. & M. E. Wal- 
cott), where is manufactured 
that simple and ingenious button- 
hole cutter, which is now coming 
into universal usc, and suggested 
to us the idea of illustrating the 
manufactory hy a series of draw- 
ings, the result of which is the 
present set of well-executed en- 
gravings. Our first engraving 
shows the counting-room of the 
establishment, a handsome and 
well-arranged apartment, adapted 
to the extensive business of which 
it is an indispensable part. The 
second picture shows the exterior 


of the building. It is situated on 
Pleasant Street, and is quite new, 
being occupied for the first time 
only about a yearago. The style 
of architecture is p 


are suspended in the furnace, and 
wae to a heat of 250 degrees 

heit, by which process, in 
eight hours’ time, the japan be- 
comes as hard as the iron itself, 
to which itis applied. The japan 
gives a fine finish to the instra- 
ment, though the immediate ob- 
ject is to prevent oxydation of 


wheels, covered with , and 
making 2000 revolutions in a 
minute. Water is em- 
picyed in this and 


BAKING FURNACE. 


WALCOTT GAG 


engraving the interior 
workshop, a la 

and well-lighted room, furnished 


with every appliance for their la. 
. Here are seen lathes, press. 
es, grind-stones, and all the en. 
ginery of this extensive business, 
army of mechanics 
igen ing their skill. There 
are in all ees then a handred men 
constantly employed, and all the 
sses of manufacture are car- 
ried on with as mach system and 
Spring- 
field armory, the only difference 
being that while the latter fo 
instruments for drilling nia 
holes in men’s bodies, the former 
turns out contrivances for 
making button holes in their gar. 
ments. Each operative has his 
own department, and produces 
only a certain portion of the in- 
strument. Our last engraving is 
a view of the packing-room, where 
the manufactured articles, after 
being thoroughly dried, are put 
up in packages, to be sent off to 
their destination. The invention 
is really a most ingenious one, 
and patents have been secured for 
it in England and France as well 
as in this country. It combines 
the chisel, punch, bench and mal- 
let, all of which were formerly 
used by tailors in making button- 
holes, and then with less precision 
and neatness than these instra- 
ments, the work of which is ma- 


thematically exact. The cutters 
are nearly in the form of scissors 
while a brass scale, sliding toand 
fro, and tightened by a screw 
when adjusted, the 
length of the cut. It is so con- 
trived, also, that the slit may be 
made with or without an eye 
hole. These cutters are 
different sizes, and they are sold 
at so reasonable a rate that pri- 
vate families as well as professed 
tailors and seamstresses must al, 
before long, be provided with 
them. The object of the manu- 
facturers has been to combine ex- 
cellence and cheapness in the ar 
ticle. ‘Tho handles are made of 
malleable iron, and the cutti 
rtion of the hie best steel. 
© manufacture, though begun 
only a few years since, and with 


* a most liberal investment of 


tal, is lucrative as it should 

and constantly increasing in im- 
rtance, The establishment we 

fave briefly described is well 


England one of the most pro® 
pe sections of the Union, and 


which is causing us ly to 
rival the old wor 
of mechanic skill and enterprise. 


|| BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
COUNTING ROOM. 
: EXTERIOR VIEW OF WALCOTT BROTHERS MANUFACTORY, PAWTUCKET. 
a —— the thousand manifestations 
sketch of the polishing ful purposes which meet us on 
some likenesses are given of tle every hand, one of the nu 
workmen, which will be rcadil sources of that wealth wh 
recognized by their friends. We made our cold and infertile New 
may here remark that the ten 
the establishment, aud has Leon 
adhered to ever The tifth 
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CANOVA’S FIRST LOVE. VENETIAN BRIDES. 

An relating to the One of the most i 
dents relative to the of the 
celebrated Italian sculptor, whose Venetian State is in the 
genius, in connection with Michael = of the capture 

epoc: m talian statuary, possess- pirates. their 

aj and vague aspira- . i citi- 
may be so termed) there was | will zens of Venice were always cele- 
something of a romantic and |‘ brated on the same day of the 
Farsetti Palace, on first arrivi casion by endowing twelve maid- 
in Venice, he one day beheld ayn || ens with marriage portions. In 
female, somewhat older than him- the morning, gondolas, 
self, and very beautiful, enter the | ornamented, assembled from 


, accompanied a friend 
soon after returned in before 
the hour of closing, Yeaviieg the 
former to pursue her studies, 
which chiefly consisted in drawing 
from antique heads. Chance first 
placed the youthful pair near each 
other ; and some secret excellence, 


parts of the city at the Episcopal 
Charch of Olivolo. The affianced 
pairs disembarked amidst the 
sounds of music; their relations 
and friends, in their most splendid 
habiliments, swelled their retinue ; 
the rich presents made to the 
brides, their jewels and orna- 
ments, were __ borne for 


hitherto undiscovered, subse- display ; and the body of the peo- 
quently determined him constant- ple, unarmed, and thoughtless of 
ly to select as models such sub- danger, followed the glad proces- 
jects as brought him nearest the =—— == sion. The Istrian pirates, ac- 
fair artist. ‘Time thus rolled away, Z - = quainted with the existence of this 
and the youth found his bosom | ” ¥ =————_ annual festival, had the boldness 


=—, to prepare an ambush for the nup- 


with new, delicious, tial train in the city itself. ‘Thay 


undefinable sensations. He “GaP 
knew not why he wished to be 


——— secretly arrived over night at an 


Te Sa ST seat anne tl 


a near her, or wd he delighted to uninhabited islet, near the church 
gaze on her mild and lovely coun- of Olivolo, and lay hidden behind 
= 


tenance—so pale, so delicate, 

80 full of feeling—nor conti be 
tell why the furtive glance was so 
often directed to her sylph-like 
form and graceful movements; 

but he felt thet with such a bein 
he should be forever happy, ak 
though incapable of defining his 
ideas of that happiness. One day 
the object of his silent adoration 
was absent—another and another 
passed ; still she did not appear. 
tonio was inconsolable ; but he 
shrunk from inquiry, for he feared 
that every one nay possessed 
the secret of his thoughts, Many 
days elapsed in this uncertainty, 
during which he was indefatigable 
im study—for she had once, while 
ing on the shoulder ot hor 
companion, praised his work as 
ing assai belle—words never for- 

gotten, though answered only b 

silent obeisance, and he hope 
again to attract her notice, At 
length the attendant in ap- 
—alone, and rited 4 
mourning. The heart of 
the youth failed at the sight; but 


summoning as 
in departing with porttolia, 
ventured to inquire for her 
friend. “La Signora Julia,” re- 
she, bursting into tears, “is 

i” No more was asked, and 
nes more was said. Who 
ut was, Canova never knew; 
Sanne, her i » long 
Tremaine aven on his memo- 


PACKING ROOM, 


it with their barks until the pro- 
cession had entered the church, 
when, darting from their conceal- 
ment, they rushed into the sacred 
edifice through all its doors, tore 
the shrieking brides from the arms 
of their lovers, possessed them- 
selves of the jewels which had 
been displayed in the festal pom 
and immediately put to sea with 
their fair captives and their booty. 
But deadly revenge overtook 
them. ‘The Doge, Pietro Canian- 
do LI., had been present at the 
ceremony ; he shared in the fury 
and indignation of the affianced 
youths; they flew to arms, and 
throwing themselves under his 
conduct into their vessels, came 
up with the spoilers in the lagunes 
Carlo. A frightful massacre 
ensued; not a life among the pi- 
rates was spared ; and the victors 
returned in triumph with their 
brides to the church of Olivolo. 
A procession of the maidens of 
Venice revived for many centa- 
ries the recollection of this deliv- 
erance on the eve of the Puritica- 
tion. But the Doge was not sat- 
isfied with the punishment which 
he had inflicted on the Istriots. 
He entered vigorously u the 
rcsolution of clearing the Rariatic 
of all the pirates who infested it ; 
he conquered part ef Dalmatia; 
and he transmitted to his succes- 
sora, with the ducal crown, the 
duty of consummating his design. 


—Ladies’ Newspaper. 


—Lijfe of Canova, 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DISTANT BELLS. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


Distant bells are softly pealing, 
Pealing o’er the azure deep, 

Seem they like swect voices, stealing 
From the shores of night and sleep, 

Where the sigh of pain is muffied, 
And the noise of earth is stilled, 

Where the soul by sorrow ruffied, 
Is with dreams of beauty filled. 


As I listen to their measures, 
Like the flow of vesper chimes, 
Voices which the memory treasures, 
Seem to float from happier climes. 
Voices which have cheered me onward, 
Onward through this weary world; 
Breezes from kind souls, which forward 
Bore life’s bark with hope unfurled! 


And when song and music round me, 
All their pleasing power have thrown, 
Steal those voices soft and gently, 
To my spirit all alone. 
Calming down its troubled fever, 
Like an ocean, to repose; 
Whispering joy and peace forever 
To its world of many woes. 


+ > 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PLEASANTEST CREATURE IN THE WORLD. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


~ 


Neicunor was a swect-faced old lady; those who 
loved her (their name was legion) called her “aunty,” and by 
everybody, far and near, she was designated the “ pleasantest crea- 
ture in the world.” 

“The pleasantest and most serene creature in the world,” said 
the ’squire’s wife, one day, speaking of her; and carefully adjust- 
ing her spectacles, she added, “‘I can’t see through it.” 

“Easy enough for her to be pleasant,” exclaimed Miss Frett, 
in her usually slightly disagreeable manner. “ Hasn’t she got a 
handsome house, two handsome sons, and one handsome daugh- 
ter that’s going to be married to a rich man this day fortnight ? 
Easy enough!” and she gave her knitting-needle a jerk that broke 
the yarn. 

* But she might have seen trouble,” remarked the squire’s lady, 
complacently. “The rottenest apples sometimes make the sweet- 
est cider, you know; besides, she hasn’t been settled here many 
years, and the latter part of her life may be the easiest.” 

“Might have seen trouble!” muttered the other, not seeing 
what rotten apples and sweet cider had to do with the subject, 
“ never !—seen trouble, with those eyes of hers twinkling with fun 
all the time *—seen trouble? Why, her forehead is as free from 
wrinkles as—as—”’ she would have liked to say, as mine is; but 
remembering the squire’s jokes on that subject, she smoothed out 
her own care lines, and added, “as a baby’s.” 

“ Well, here she comes, any way,” ejaculated the squire’s lady, 
looking down a long, cool avenue, bordered by chestnut trees. 
whose lower limbs were covered with clusters of wild grapes, 
“ Now, with a little skill, may be we can learn something of her 
former life; and mark my word, if Aunty Atkinson hasn’t seen 
sorrow in her day, and plenty of it.” 

A rather tall, very erect figure came with a cheerful step, and 
more than cheerful smile, towards the pleasant portico where rat 
the two ladies busy with their work until now. The squire’s lady 
had arisen, and her portly figure nearly covered the small grayish 
window, and its provence rose-bush that grew in a huge pot un- 
derneath. The other also stood with knit brows, and fussily 
adjusting her knitting needles, looking now and then at Aunty 
Atkinson with a less rigid frown, until at length she held out a 
meagre hand that was clasped with a pleasant warmth in that of 
the handsome looking old lady. 

“‘ Now, you’ve come to spend the afternoon, I know,” exclaimed 
the squire’s lady, poking her fat hands under the bows of her visi- 
tor’s green calash, and rapidly untying them. “ Sit right down 
in this big easy chair; I’ve been wanting a good long talk with 
you, this great while. Kitty,” she continued, depositing the calash 
and white shawl, which she had removed with good natured force, 
in the hands of the servant girl, “ tell John to have the table car- 
ried in the arbor, and we’ll take supper there. It’s so pleasant,” 
she continued, turning to aunty, “to take tea out doors in such 
balmy air as this.” 

“J really didn’t intend to stay,” said aunty, with her twinkling 
smile ; “ but since you seem bent upon it, why, I will. I couldn’t 
find a pleasanter place, that I know.” 

It did not take long to set three tongues going ; there was plenty 
to talk about. Aunty’s sons and aunty’s daughter, the squire’s 
“ rheumatiz,” and the little pet lamb that died yesterday and was 
buried under the peach tree in the garden, and aunty’s daughter 
60 soon to change name and station. 

“Don’t you feel bad to have her taken from you?” queried 
Miss Frett, drawing her solemn countenance to the utmost limits 
of sympathizing sorrow. 

“OQ, I don’t know as I do, very,” replied aunty, with that ever 


” merry twinkle ; “she loves the man she is going to marry, and he 


loves her. He has enough to keep her in comfort, even elegance ; 
and if the poor thing gets along without her mother’s trials, I shall 
be very thankful. if troubles come, why, she must evel bear 
them as I have.” 


The squire’s lady cast a, triumphant glance towards Miss Frett ; 
the latter smiled incredulously, as she asked : 

“ Pray, what do you call trouble, Aunty Atkinson ?” 

“The worst trouble, and the hardest to get over, is the loss of 
kindred,” replied aunty, smiling serenely, in retarn for Miss Frett’s 
little show of sarcasm. “I have lost many friends,” she added, 
in a lower voice, her eyes instinctively turning towards heaven, 
“but (and this thought makes me happy and contented to stay) I 
am every day drawing nearer to those I loved, who have only 
gone before.’ ” 

Quick springing tears obscured the merry twinkle for a moment, 
but, as suddenly, the smile shone through. . 

«We were wondering,” said the squire’s lady, “if ever you had 
any sorrows of any kind—Miss Frett and I; that was just before 
youcame. She said ‘no,’ with confidence, and the reason was, 
because you were always so sunshiny and happy looking. Now, 
do tell us if you have had trouble—anything deep and abiding ?” 

“Not abiding,” said aunty, softly. “Don’t you know, the 
Scotch have a saying, that ‘the morning blinks sometimes on 
heavy clouds, but it shuts its een on a clear, starry night!’ And 
so ‘trouble abideth for the night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ 
Thus with my heavy afflictions—they could overshadow my bless- 
ings only for a little while. Now, shall I give you an outline of 
my history ?” 

“Do,” cried the squire’s lady, delightedly, nodding at the same 
time to a respectable man servant in reply to some mute gesture ; 
the nod meant, “ Yes, Cole, put the silver on; aunty is a distin- 
guished visitor.” The man and his snow white apron disappeared, 
and Miss Frett leaned her eyes over her hooked nose, that she 
might look narrator and narrative clean through, while she was 
evidently prepared to listen to a few commonplace afilictions, 
chastenings of the flesh rather than the soul. 

“Twas born,” began aunty, “in a splendid mansion on the 
banks of one of Connecticut’s loveliest rivers. My father was the 
oldest son of a revolutionary soldier, and very wealthy. I was 
nurtured in luxurious ease, and had one only brother, Lester. At 
the age of eighteen I was pronounced handsome and accomplished. 
It was at a ball to be given on my eighteenth birthday that I was 
first to come out. I remember every article of my apparel; my 
dress of pale blue satin, my white silk slippers, my wreath of lilies 
—ah, what a happy girl I was! I was standing before my mirror, 
my servants about me, when I grew frightened at a great noise— 
confusion below steirs and above, shricks, cries of despair, and all 
the various sounds of woe and discord. From the top of our great 
staircase we could easily overlook the hall; and standing there, 
what do you think I saw? Both father and mother lying lifeless 
on the floor—dead—drowned.” 

Miss Frett gave a nervous little scream ; the squire’s lady sus- 
pended her knitting, and cried, breathlessly, “ that was trouble.” 

“Never shall I forget it!’ resumed aunty, folding her hands. 
“There were the guests flying from different rooms, all richly at- 
tired, wringing their hands and shrieking with horror, and the 
lights streaming out from open doors. My parents had been 
standing on a bank made insecure by late, continual rains ; it gave 
way, and they fell a fearful distance into the deep water. The 
shock was agonizing; I sank in a fainting fit, and my reason was 
not restored for weeks. 

“T married at twenty-four, bringing my husband a large fortune 
—and my brother travelled abroad after completing his studies. 
In two years my husband failed; my money went, and we were 
penniless. Meanwhile, unpleasant rumors were rife about my 
poor brother. One day after my second almost overwhelming 
trial, a tall, emaciated figure crawled up to the mean house to 
which we had retreated, and where my husband lay sick. It was 
my poor brother, dying of consumption. He had the misfortune 
to love the gaming-table, and he had lost all, and ruined his 
health.” 

dear!’ exclaimed the squire’s lady, vehemently. 

“T sold all my jewels,” continued aunty, “and they procured 
comforts for the sick—that wasall. At last, my husband regained 
his health, went diligently to work, and in time we owned a neat 
and commodious house again. My brother, in the meantime, lin- 
gered along, suffering most fearfully; but, thank God, before he 
dicd he became ‘as a little child,’ and fell asleep trusting in the 
merits of the Crucified. : 

“Tt was the second day after his funeral that a great storm 
came. It was the most terrible tempest I have ever witnessed ; 
hurling strong trees from the ground, and sending them across 
roads and meadows. Our'little orchard, our grapery and hot- 
house, were thoroughly demolished. I sat in my chamber with 
my first born, then only a fortnight old, clasped closely to my 
bosom. There was a great crash, and looking upward, almost 
stupified, I saw above me the frowning heavens, while the rain 
poured furiously on my unsheltered head. The third story of the 
house was taken completely off, 1 was thoroughly drenched—the 
babe I protected—and, to crown all, my husband was brought in 
a moment after with a broken leg, against which, as he was hasten- 
ing home, a young tree had been hurled by the wind,” 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” ejaculated the squire’s lady, with most pro- 
found sympathy, “ what did you do then ?” 

“ Yes, what?” echoed Miss Frett. 

“The best I could, my friends,” continued aunty, with a smile. 
“TI deserted my chamber and went down stairs, where lay my 
poor husband, With some assistance from the neighbors we were 
made comfortable, and after three montlis of illness my husband 
got round again. All our savings had been spent, his illness had 
thinned his customers, and our house was in an unsafe as well as 
inelegant condition. Well, we got over that, too; my health be- 
came established, so did that of my husband, and we were once 
more, with God’s blessing, independent,” 


“ Surely, nothing came after that!” exclaimed the squire’s lady, 
with gentle interest. 

“ Wait a moment,” said aunty, softly. “I lost a beautiful babe 
after that. I gave him up to heaven just as he seemed to have 
winged his way down into my arms. 0, that boy was s0 lovely | 
I miss the visits to his little grave since I have been here,” she 
murmured ; “we planted it with rose bushes. But God gave me 
another child,” she continucd, throwing a sigh from her heart, 
“and he too was a good and a lovely babe. It was perhaps a year 
after he was born, I sat at my window looking out on a calm 
night. The babe slept in his cradle, and I was musing on my 
happy condition, when three shouts came up under the window, 
‘ fire, fire, fire.’ Then the red flames shot right out underneath 
me, and again came a startling shout, ‘ Atkinson’s shop is all on 
fire!’ The room swam round, my presence of mind deserted me, 
and I fainted. When I came to consciousness, I found myself 
lying on the floor where I fell, drenched with water and stiff with 
bruises.’ The firemen had been there, and in their zeal, not 
noticing my insensible form, stepped upon me; my arms, my 
ankles, my shoulders were black with the marks of their fect. 
Where was my babe? I crawled to the cradle to find him gone. 
The smell of the smouldering coals below (for they had succeeded 
in stopping the progress of the flames), anxiety for the safety of 
my husband and child, and my inability to move, overcame me 
again, and again I fainted. When once more recovered, I was 
lying on a comfortable bed in the house of a friend, my babe be- 
sideme. Then I learned that my husband had been badly burned, 
that I had come near perishing ; for the house took fire again in 
the middle of the night, and, with several others, was totally con- 
sumed, but that barely an hour before that I had been searched 
for and found, insensible.” 

“ And how did you feel, then ?” snappishly inquired Miss Frett. 

“ Unspeakably thankful that four precious lives were spared ; 
my children’s, my husband’s and my own,” replied Aunty Atkin- 
son, with a reproving look. 

“These reverses dampened my husband’s spirits considerably, 
and for years he toiled along, while we lived without luxuries of 
any kind, and with hardly conveniences. My daughter was born 
in the midst of our deepest poverty. I wondered, then, how we 
should raise her—a little, sickly thing, delicate from her birth. 
But she lived, thank God !—lived and thrived on coarse fare ; lived 
to be my comfort ; lived to aid me with her own hands,” 

Aunty grew silent, and the squire’s lady was perplexing herself 
with conjectures as to the noble farm and handsome house which 
the Atkinsons owned in the village, when the narrator, after a few 
thoughtful moments, resumed her story. 

“ Five years ago,” she said, “ just as we were struggling to keep 
the boys at a good school (we could not then think of sending 
them to college), my husband saw a chance notice in a daily 
paper, calling attention to the relatives of one John Atkinson, and 
requesting an attendance-upon a certain lawyer as soon as possible. 
He went, and the result was, he found himself a rich man ; the old 
gentleman having owned immense estates in the West Indies, and 
he being his nearest and most direct heir, inherited all. Since 
then,” said aunty, “God has blessed us more than we deserve. 
We have known only plenty and graciousness from his hand.” 

“But how can you wear so clear a brow,” asked the squirc’s 
lady, replacing her spectacles, and taking up her neglected necdles, 
“after so many years of sorrows ?”’ 

“ Because, I always felt that ‘all things would work together 
for good to those who love God,’” replied the dear old lady; 
“that afflictions spring not from the ground, but are sent for our 
good. Besides, 1 strove to be most a Christian when most I was 
in trouble ; to trust Him most when His providences were darkest ; 
to walk under the cloud with the staff of faith in my hand, till God 
pleased to show me sunlight. Which would you love best—the 
child that fawned while you caressed, and grew cold, revengeful 
and angry at your just chastisement, or that one who receives all 
things with meekness and sweet submission, whether of good or 
evil (seemingly evil to him), at your hands ?” 

The squire’s lady was silent. 

“Some people can bear everything, but J can’t, nor I never 
shall,” ejaculated Miss Frett ; “it aint in my nature.” 

“ Neither was it in mine ; neither can it be in any, till purified 
with that spirit which the divine One wore,” returned Aunty At- 
kinson, “But sce how gloriously the crimson of the setting sun 
falls on the chestnut trees.” 

“ Yes, and there is Cole to say supper is ready in the arbor,” 
remarked the more practical lady of the squire, as the honest face 
of the serving-man appeared. 

“No, ma’am,” said Cole, with a practised bow; “ I’ve come to 
tell you that Kitty’s broke the great chany bowl of the squire’s.” 

“Q, my goodness!” cried his mistress, with a face of absolute 
distress. “I'd rather most anything ’d a happened. What shall 
Ido? Whataloss! The squire’ll turn Kitty off to-morrow. It 
does seem as if I should die with that girl! I’m just the unluckiest 
being in the world! To think !—that bowl has been in the family 
for twenty-five years, and the careless jade must go and break it! 
She might just as well have broken my heart ; for I—” 

She paused, meeting that merry twinkle, strangely mingled 
with a glance of sorrow, in Aunty Atkinson’s eye. In confusion, 
she tried to apologize, 

“ Ah,” said aunty, shaking her head, “ ‘where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also,’” 

The squire’s lady was silent ; sho felt the rebuke, and no longer 
wondered why the calm brow of her friend was yet unwrinkled, 
the soul unshaken. All her life she herself had been fighting for 
and grieving over trifles, while aunty had fixed her eye singly ” 
heaven, and the storms of adversity were all under her feet. Happy 
are you, reader, if you “go and do likewise.” 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


The fast falling shadows of even 
Came down o’er the city and sea; 

The light of the stars lay reflected 
Far out where the coral reefs be; 


The voice of the waves was as mournful 
As winds when the autumn is nigh, 
Or hymns that are chanted at midnight 
O’er graves where the beautiful lie. 


We saw through the mist and the white foam 
The lights of the city afar; 

We heard the loud cry of the sea-bird 
From rocks where the bright mosses are. 


But we thought of the beautiful perished, 
Of the loved that had gone to their sleep, 
Of the good ship that folded her white wings, 
And sunk to her rest in the deep. 


We saw the pale hands still embracing, 
The fair locks spread out on the wave, 
And gazed as the winds wove a death-shroud 
Round forms of the true and the brave! 


And we said, ‘“‘ 0, how many will slamber 
To-night on the pearl-gleaming bed!” 
But gray rocks smiled cold on our sorrow, 
80 watched we alone with the dead! 
And then in that lone, little dwelling, 
The fisherman’s hut by the shore, 
We saw the death-shadow down stealing 
On lips that should smile never more; 


For the form of our darling was lying 
All robed in her garments of white ; 
She heard not our sobs nor our sighing 
In the noon of that sorrowful night. 


So calm and so deep was the shadow, 
As in her pure slumber she lay, 

We knew not when the death-angel carried 
Her beautiful spirit away. 


But long ere the light of the morning 
Flung “ gold fetters”’ over the sea, 

We knew that our darling was singing 
In lands where the child angels be! 


Then the light of a blessed Evangel 
Beamed o'er us despairing and sad— 

And it said, ‘for the freed from earth trouble,” 
“ The saved from earth sorrow be glad!”’ 


The flowers of the unfailing river 
Are white as the robes of the blest! 

The harps ‘neath the life-tree that quiver, 
Are tuned to an anthem of rest! 


And so to the blest, holy angels 
Who dwell in the God light above— 
We gave in the right of our sorrow 
The beautiful child of our love! 


And we know when “ the Father”? shall call us 
To come to his home far away, 
We shall fold to our hearts our earth darling, 
And list to her sweet seraph lay! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


HATHAWAY’S WEDDING. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


L. F. 


Tuere were wonderful preparations going forward in the com- 
fortable farm-house of Laurence Hathaway ; such preparations tho 
old homestead had never before witnessed even at Christmas—to 
eclebrate the wedding of Phabe, the pretty Phabe, to young 
Robert Lincoln, who had come all the way from America to carry 
back with him as a bride, the beautiful young woman, whom, 
twelve years before, when both he and she were children, he had 
80 often called his “little wife.” 

And if farmer Hathaway felt pain at his approaching separation 
from his daughter, he was comforted by the knowledge that, when 
he would be laid in the grave, his child would have a protector, 
and one whom he always preferred. For were not Robert’s father 
and he warm friends in their youth, and now, though the broad 
Atlantic separated their homes instead of the mill-stream of former 
years, and was not Robert himself, noble-hcarted and handsome as 
he was, with that free, independent manner of his, acquired from 
his American residence, a better match for Phoebe than any of the 
farmers around the country who bad so unsuccessfully sought her 
pretty hand in marriage. Besides, in her union with Robert he 
would find a balm for a half painful regret that was always remind- 
ing him of his harsh treatment of young Richard Hepton, whom 
he had adopted and educated from his orphan childhood, and re- 
garded as tenderly as he would his son, had God been pleased to 
have spared to him the, sweet little boy that called him father, until 
he discovered that the lad had whispered love to Phoebe, and that 
Phoebe had promised never to be the wife of any one but Richard. 

When he spurned the offender with execrations from the door, 
and disregarded the passionate supplications of Phabe, farmer 
Hathaway did not look forward to the reproaches of his own heart, 
when he afterward saw, day-by-day, the paling check and lustre- 
less eye of his darling, But when Robert Lincoln came, and was 
received asa suitor, and the faded bloom of Phabe’s loveliness 
revived once more, bringing back the roses to her cheek, the violet 
to her eyes, the memory of his unfeeling pride coased to torment 
him, for Phoebe had forgotten, or remembered no more with ten- 
derness, her love for the dependent Richard, 


And why, I question, if farmer Hathaway loved Pheebe so well, 
why did he not entertain the same regard for his other daughter, 
Bessie, who always seemed to him the shadow of Phebe’s sun- 
shine, darkest when Phebe was brightest! Poor little Bessie! 
was it her fuult that her mother was farmer Hathaway’s second 
wife, whom he married to be a mother to his Phebe, and who, 
instead of being a mother to his child, and @ loving mate to him- 
self, cast the gloom of dissension and unkindness around the 
house, that only vanished when she died? To be sure it was not 
little Bessie’s fadit, and I am inclined to think that it was that 
old obstinate pride of his, and not unfatherly feeling, that made 
farmer Hathaway refuse to cherish the child of the woman who 
for three years had made his home a dreary place for him, as he 
cherished Phoebe. If her father looked eoldiy upon her, no one 
else who knew her denied Bessie the love which was her due, and 
the beautiful, blooming Pheebe blessed God many times a day for 
the sister he had given her, whose inffaence made her the amiable 


| girl she was, and who, in the time of her trouble and grief, when 


she would have gone forth from her father’s house to share the 
uncertain wanderings of her lover, clung to her with prayers and 
tears, pointing out to her her filial love and duty, and the desvla- 
tion she would bring upon the heart whose only joy was centred 
in her, and how they stole out to the threshold where Richard 
waited, and before he went away alone, as she taught them it was 
best he should, he kissed little Bessie, saying, “ he knew that God 
had sent her there.” 

So fondly did Pheebe regard her sister, I am sure, had she 
known that she loved Robert Lincoln, she would have gladly re- 
signed him to little Bessie. How should she know it, when little 
Bessie herself was totally unconscious of the nature ot the feeling, 
that from the moment she first saw him, made her think that never 
in the wide world was, could or would be found another like Rob- 
ert Lincoln? That when his footfall sounded outside the door, 
made her heart flutter, and busied her earnestly with some trivial 
occupation ; and when he was gone, caused her face to droop upon 
her hands, as if she would keep in her brown eyes the image of 
his manly form. 

It was only when arraying her sister in her wedding finery that 
the withering knowledge of her hopeless love fell like a blight 
upon little Bessic. She was wondering with a sense of quiet re- 
gret if Richard Hepton was living, and if he would grieve to hear 
of Pheebe’s marriage, and with Robert, who used to be a boy rival 
of his in their happy childhood; and she thought if it was she 
herself who had loved Richard, would she have forgotten him. 
With that thought a bleak, desolate feeling swept over her young 
heart, and with a low moan she sank down on her knees beside 
her whom Robert’s love was to bless forevermore, and winding 
the folds of Phabe’s dress around her, implored Heaven that it 
might be her shroud. Phabe bent down, praying her sister not 
to weep, that she should go with them, and share Robert’s home 
and hers, and drawing up the slight form to her side, strove to 
soothe the sorrow she did not understand. 

There was a low tap at the door, and farmer Hathaway came 
into the room to see his Phwebe in her bridal dress. He kissed 
and blessed his favorite, and then with humid eyes he drew Bessie 
to him, saying “that they would be better friends in future, and 
that he was always fond of her, though he had not shown it.” 
Even that could not comfort little Bessie. 

After a while they went down into the sitting-room, meeting 
Robert at the door. All their friends and kinsfolk were gathered 
there, and a stranger, a friend of Robert’s, a tall, dark-bowed 
man, with a heavy moustache and beard, who had come from 
America to be present at the wedding, and who had arrived but a 
few minutes before, was seated apart from the cheerful groups at 
a window. 

“ What ails my little Bessie?” asked good old uncle Dillaway. 
“ She is as white a8 a daisy, and as tearful and drooping as one 
would be after a storm.” 

Bessie looked up with a faint smile, to say, “ that it was natural 
she should be dejected when Phwbe was going to leave her ;” but 
meeting the questioning gaze of Robert Lincoln, the words faltered 
on her lips, and she hung her head without making any reply. 

There was a bustle now at the head of the room. ‘The minister 
of God stood waiting to begin the ceremony, Farmer Hathaway 
led his daughter up, and stood before him, but instead of Robert 
Lincoln, the stranger strode across the floor, and taking his place 
beside Phoebe, uttered her name. 

She reached her hand to him, and the joyous smile of her girl- 
hood broke like a gleam of heaven’s suntight over her charming 
countenance, 

Through the surprise of all present came their recognition of 
the stranger. For the light streamed upon his face, and with the 
same old fondness for Phasbe beaming in his eyes, they knew that 
it was Richard Hepton who stood there, claiming the hand she 
had promised him threo years before. 

In that moment of suspense little Bessio knew as well as if she 
had been told it, that Phabe had expected this; that she never 
intended to marry Robert; and when, with a faint sensation in 
her heart she looked up to behold Robert's misery, she once more 
encountered his eyes, and there was no sorrow in their depths. If 
little Bessie hung her head again it was not to hide sorrowful tears. 

It was Robert who spoke first, He went over where the old 
man stood in proud amazement, and said, “ that in Richard Hep- 
ton he would have a son-in-law better and richer than he. ‘That 
if Phoebe and himself had planned this little surprise, they know 
that farmer Hathaway would forgive them, and he would, when 
he learned that in wedding his Phasbe to Richard, she would not 
leave him, that her husband would give her a home near her father. 
For the gold mines of Califorma had yielded to him wealth that 
Sir Roderick up there at the Hall would be proud to possess. 


When farmer Hathaway heard this, it did not require the pretty, 
beseeching looks of the blushing Pheebe to win his consent to Rich- 
ard’s claim. He held out his hand to him, saying “ that he would 
not ask him to forgive him for the past, for he did not desire it. 
He had only done what he should do again were his daughter as 
young, and Richard as unsettled in life as then. That he was 
very glad that bis Phoebe could marry the man she loved, and that 
she was not to leave him in his old age; but he was sorry that 
there could not have been a closer tic between his old friend across 
the ocean and himself. That alone would make the change a re- 
gretfal one to him. 

“ And there may be closer tie, farmer Hathaway,” said Robert 
Lincoln ; and taking the little hand of Bessie, as he stood beside 
her, he prisoned it in his own. 

With a wild glance of surprise Bessie looked up into Robert's 
eyes, and if the tale she read therein caused her own to drop as 
quickly as they were raised, and sent a new and beautiful emotion 
fluttering through her heart, I am certain it made that heart the 
happiest one that ever beat in the bosom of any iittle maiden. 

“What wonderful climate has transformed my drooping daisy 
into a ‘red, red rose ?”” said uncle Dillaway, playfully pinching 
Bessie’s blushing cheek. “ Ah, little Bessie, little Bessie, would 
not earth be a dismal place without the sunshine of love ¥”’ 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

I have heard of two brothers, whose father died, leaving them 
five hundred dollars apiece. “ I will take this money, and make 
myself a rich man,” said Henry, the younger brother. “1 will 
take this money, and make myself a good man,” said George, the 
elder. Henry, who knew little beyond the multiplication table, 
abandoned all thoughts of going to school, and began by peddling, 
in a small way, over the country. He was shrewd, and quick to 
learn whatever he gave his attention to; and he gave ail his atten- 
tion to making money. He succeeded. In one year his five hun- 
dred dollars had become a thousand. Jn five years it had grown 
to be twenty thousand ; and, at the age of fifty, he was worth a 
million. George remembered the words of the wise man : ‘“ With 
all thy getting, get understanding.” He spent two-thirds of his 
money in going to school, and acquiring a taste for solid knowl- 
edge. He then spent the remainder of his patrimony in purchas- 
ing a few acres of land in the neighborhood of a thriving city. He 
resolved on being a farmer. 

After a lapse of thirty-tive years, the two brothers met. It was 
at George’s house. A bright, vigorous, alert man was George, 
though upwards of fifty-tive years old. Henry, though several 
years younger, was very infirm. He had kept in his counting- 
room long after the doctors had warned him to give up business, 
and now he found himself stricken in health beyond repair. Bus 
that was not the worst. He was out of his element when not 
making money. George took him into the library, and showed him 
a tine collection of books. Poor Henry had never cultivated a 
taste for reading. He looked upon the books with no more inter- 
est than he would have looked on so many bricks. George took 
him into his garden, but Henry began to cough, and said he was 
afraid of the east wind. When George pointed out to him a beau- 
tiful elm, he only cried: “ Pshaw!” George took him into his 
greenhouse, and talked with enthusiasm of some flowers, which 
seemed to give the farmer great pleasure. Henry shrugged his 
shoulders and yawned, saying: ‘“ Ah! I don’t care for these 
things.” George asked him if he was fond of paintings and en- 
gravings. “No,no! Don’t trouble yourself,” said Henry; “I 
can’t tell one daub from another.” “ Well, you shall hear my 
daughter Edith play upon the piano; she is no ordinary perform- 
er, 1 assure you.” “Now, don’t, brother,—don’t, if you love 
me !” said Henry, beseechingly ; “1 never could endure music.” 
“ But what can | do to amuse you? Will you take aride?” “I 
am afraid of a horse. But if you will drive me carefully down to 
your village bank, 1 will stop and have a chat with the president.” 
Poor Henry! Money was uppermost in his mind. ‘To it he bad 
sacriticed every other good thing. When, a few days afterward, 
he parted from his farmer brother, he laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and said: “George, you can just support yourself comfortably on 
the interest of your money, and | have got enough to buy up the 
whole of your town, bank and all, and yet your life has been a 
success, and mine a dead failure!” Sad, but true words. —Osdorne. 

DROUGHTS, 

The Agricultural Chemist of Maryland, Mr. Higgins, publishes 
a new theory with reference to droughts, which is worthy of the 
consideration of those who have time and inclination to investi- 
gate the subject. He assumes that were it not for droughts to re- 
plenish the land with mineral substances, the soil would become 
completely impoverished and exhausted by the rains which carry 
the minerals to the sea, and the crops, the manure which is ap- 
plied failing to return what is thus taken away. Drought is a 
natural counteraction to these causes of exhaustion, and operates 
to supply the waste in this manner: During dry weather, a con- 
tinual evaporation of water takes place from the surface of the 
earth, which is not supplied by any from the clouds. The evapo- 
ration from the surface creates a vacuum, so far as water is con- 
cerned, which is at once filled by the water rising up from the 
subsoil of the land; the water from the subsoil is replaced from 
the next stratum below, and in this manner the circulation of wa- 
ter in the earth is the reverse to that which takes place in wet 
weather. With this water also ascend the minerals held in solu- 
tion, the phosphates and sulphates of lime, carbonate and silicate 
of potash and soda, which are deposited in the surface soil as tho 
water evaporates, and thus restores the losses sustained as above 
Stated. f he author of this theory appears to have taken consid- 
erable pains to verity the fact by a number of interesting experi- 
ments.— Scientific Amertcun, 


>- 


Harriness.—The true secret of lies in contriving to 
be continually pleased, rather than highly pleased, and this is best 
effected by providing constant employment for our time. Business 
and those preparations of pleasure which partake of the nature of 
business, as requiring long contrivance and application, are more 
productive of enjoyment than pleasure itself. Nor is it the least 
distinguishing mark of difference between the civilized and the 
savage, that the one spend their days in idlencss and gaping, un- 
less while fighting with man or beast, whereas the others have a 
multitude of employments to busy themselves upon.— Zucker. 

To lose an expected happiness, to renounce a whole future, 
is a keener suffering than that caused by the ruin of a bliss 
experienced, however complete it may have been. Is not hope 
better than memory !— Balzac. 
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WM. CULLEN BRYANT, THE POET AND EDITOR. 
The second e' wy ¥ > this is an admirable like- 
ness of the peltor the New 


ork Evening Post, en- 
ved in best style by J. W. Orr, of New York. 
now cuneate countenance of the who for more 


than a quarter of a century has been the delight of his coun- 
en, and held in high esteem abroad, looks +4 us 

th the thoughtful and benign expression that is liar 
to him. The author of Thanatopsis was born in the town 
of a, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, Nov. 
3, 1794. His father, a respectable physician and well 
versed in literature, early perceived the great talent of his 
son, and developed it by the most assiduous —o A 
passionate lover of nature, the poetic youth revelled in the 
magnificent scenery of his native country, and studied it 
with that minuteness which enabled him in after life to de- 
pict with accuracy the most striking phenomena of wood 
and water, sky and field. The emotions of his heart found 
early utterance, and his boyish verses gave undoubted evi- 
dence of talent. In his sixteenth entered Williams 
College, in his native State, but left it after studying there 
two . He received a degree, however, in 1819. In 
the interim he had studied law and been admitted to the 
bar at Plymouth, in this State. Bryant was only eighteen 
when he composed his immortal poem “ Thanatopsis,” first 
blished in the North American Review. Mr. E. T. 
Channing and Mr. Richard H. Dana, the then editors ot 
Review, were so struck with its magnificence that they 
could scarcely be induced to believe it an original produc- 
tion. It is said that Campbell, the English poet, could 
never read the closing lines without shedding tears of rap- 
ture. Bryant himself has never surpassed this early effort. 
It is a complete composition, as symmetrical, as perfect as 
a Grecian temple. ‘The sentiment is noble atid lofty, the 
thoughts original, and the language worthy of Milton him- 
self. We can conceive nothing finer than the following 


passage 
The hills, 


Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods— rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadow green ; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the ead abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse tome. All that tread 
The globe are but a handfu the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning—and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Rave his own dashings—yet— the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.” 


The close of this poem, so much admired by Campbell, is like 
the dying notes of the organ in some pile, when a high- 
souled melody is melting into silence. 


“So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
Th’ i bi that 


rable moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave— 

Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


We have spoken of the infl ¢ of nature upon Bryant’s muse. 
This is beautifully illustrated by a passage in his “ Inscription for 
the Entrance of a Wood.” 


“ Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the biue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wi.d-tiower seems to enjoy 


That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook. and their dark roots, 
With au their carta upou them, twisting high, 


the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
one that loves, nor will let thee 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light em’ ad 


at | Barrington, Massachusetts, where the author was 

‘tising law. Here he wrote his “Lines to a Water- 
fowl,” one of the most finished of his minor poéms, which 
our readers will thank us for quoting entire. 


Teacher tny way aiong that 
The desert and illimitable air.— 
, but not lost. 


lead my steps aright.” 
In 1821 delivered his “ The Ages,” before 


and besides its poetical merit evinces a thorough acquaintance 
with the philosophy of history, while the time that has elapsed 
since it was written has justified many of the political predictions 
of the author. Mr. Bryant practised law about ten years, and 
then removed to the city of New York, whose literary society in- 
cluded such men as Sands, Leggett, Verplanck, Halleck and 
Drake, author of “ The Culprit Fay.” Here he abandoned the 
law and devoted himself to parag | pursuits. In 1826 he assumed 
the editorship of the “ New York Evening Post,” of which he has 
remained the principal conductor to the present day. A strong 
partizan journal, the asperities of political controversy were con- 
trasted in its columns by the fine original poetry, the essays and 
the criticisms which Bryant and his friends contributed. It is 
now, as it was then, one of the leading journals of the country, 
standing beside the National Intelligencer, the Boston Post and 
the Boston Daily Advertiser in the estimation of the public. 
Bryant is as vigorous and powerful as a political writer, as he is 
fished, natural and true as a = In former capacity he 
as been likened, and with truth, to Albany Fonblanque and to 
Armand Carrel. Whatever may be thought of his political opin- 
ions, and however much umbrage he may have given to his an- 
tagonists by his severity, no one ever charged him with insincerity 
or venality. Mr. Bryant has travelled much in Europe and 
America, and has enriched the columns of his pore by valuable 
letters written during his peregrinations. His “Letters of a 
Traveller, or Notes of Things seen in Europe and America,” 
containing descriptions of Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Italy 
and Cuba, publis collectively by George Patnam, in 1849, are 
most agreeable reading and full of valuable information. Mr. 
Bryant is about the medium height, and strongly built. His keen 


fied, tinged with a ly no one is 
more genial in the intimacy of the riper: circle. a 
may he be spared to gladden the with his lofty 
spiritual music ! 


MEDICAL FAITH. 
The career of all rh meron has been for the most 
ven bay epee An ignorant person, in or out of the pro- 
ion, is accidentally impressed with the belief that some 
particular thing or process is attended with a curative effect. 
As an example : a young man, who had been brought up 


* as a journeyman , was instracted by his in 
the art of shampooing. and other modes of 
friction have been long known as useful remedies in certain 


cases of stiff joints and weakened limbs, and as a substitute 
for exercise in bed-ridden > and there are many re- 
spectable females of the class of nurses in London who 
practise the art at successfully, and think themselves 
amply remunerated by earning a few shillings daily; but 
this youth was more fortunate. One or two cures which it 
was re’ he had made caused him to be talked of at 
eve It was made a 
prodigious discovery in the healing art; that shampooing 
performed according to his method, was a remedy for ail 
disorders. Not only to those to whose cases the treatment 
was really applicable, but those to whose cases it was not 
applicable at all—patients with diseases of the hip and 
spine, of the lungs and liver; patients with the worst dis- 
eases, and patients with no disease whatever—went to be 
shampooed. The time of the artist, being fully occupied, 
rose in value, and we have no doubt that we do not over- 
estimate his gains in saying that, for one or two years, his 
receipts were at the rate of £6000 wee oe Matters went 
on thus for two or three years, when the delusion ceased as 
suddenly as it had leapt into vigor, and the shampooer 
found himself all at once deprived of his vocation. As 
another and equally instructive example: it was about the 
close of the last century that Benjamin D. Perkins, an 
American surgeon practising in London, announced the 
sanative virtues of what he called his Metallic Tractors. 
They were a couple of small tapering pieces of metal—one 
zinc and the other copper—which the practitioner drew 
along in repeated passes near the part of the patient affect- 
ed by disease, giving out that thus the disease was somehow drawn 
or magnetized away. Fora time persons afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, gout, and other disorders, came in vast numbers to Mr. Per- 
kins to be healed. His tractors, for which he had taken out a 
tent, were sold at five guineas a pair. The society of Friends, to 
which body he belonged, benevelontiy raised an hospital in which 
he might practice on the poor. At length a Dr. Haygarth, of 
Bath, hit upon a method of exposing the fallacy of the tractors. 
He suggested to Dr. Falcaner that they should make wooden 
tractors, paint them to resemble the steel Gem, and see if the 
very same effect would not be produced. Five patients were cho- 
sen from the hospital in Bath upon whom to operate. Four of 
them suffered severely from chronic rheumatism in the ankle, knee, 
wrist, and hip, and the fifth had been affected for several months 
with the gout. On the day appointed for the experiments Dr. 
Haygarth and his friends assembled at the hospital, and with 
much solemnity brought forth the fictitious tractors. Four out of 
the five patients said their pains were immediately relieved ; and 
three of them said they were not only relieved, but very much 
benefited. One felt his knee warmer, and said he could walk 
across the room. He tried and succeeded, although on the pre- 
vious day he had not been able to stir. The gouty man felt his 
— diminish rapidly, and was quite easy for nine hours, until 
he went to bed, when the aoe began aga On the follow- 
ing 7 | the real tractors were applied to all the patients, when 
ay escribed their symptoms in nearly the same terms. To 
make still more sure, the experiment was tried in the Bristol In- 
firmary, a few weeks afterwards, on a man who had a rheumatic 
affection in the shoulder so severe as to incapacitate him from lift- 
ing his hand from his knee. The fictitious tractors were brought 
and applied to the affected part, one of the physicians, 
to add to the scene, drawing a stop-watch from his 
P k t to calculate the time exactly, while another, with a 
in his hand, sat down to write the strange symptoms 
m minute to minute as they occurred. In jess than four 
minutes the man felt so much relieved that he lifted his 
hand several inches without any pain to the shoulder. Tho 
possibility of such cures by such means is established be- 
yond all contradiction. One noted case, often alluded to 
in medical works, is that of the besicyed inhabitants ot 
Breda, who, when invalided and bed-rid with scarvy and 
other complaints, were rapidly restored to health by drink- 
ing of the solution of what they were told was a very pre- 
cious drug, smuggled into the town for their especial benefit 
by the Prince of U , but which was confessedjy only « 
little colored water. . Hue informs us, in his amusing 
- — in Tartary,” that the Lama there cures all dis- 
eases by vegetable pills; but “if he happens not to have 
any medicine with him, he is by no means disconcerted. 
He writes the names of the remedies upon little scraps of 
paper, moistens the paper with his saliva, and rolls them 
up iato pills, which the patient tosses down as if they were 
or ; comes, say artars, to precisely 
same thing It is curious to note how nocination and 
‘ol 


human nature. 


4 » 
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8. 8. PRENTISS, 

This distinguished American lawyer and orator, whose 
fame belongs to his country, was born in Portland, Me., a 
city which seems to have been very fertile in the production 
of eminent persons—being the birthplace, among others, 
of the poets Longfellow and Willis, and John Neal. But 
did make the north his home. 

ving a thoro ucation, and r giving proof 
talent which him to such the bar, he 
removed to the State of Mississippi, where he became very 
distinguished both as a lawyer and a politician. He was 
thoroughly read in his profession, and after ecie | all 
the details of a case, was unequalled in presenting all its 
strong points, and pressing with almost irresistible 
eloquence. In the stormy days of Gen. Jackson’s adminis- 
and the war on the United Prentiss, 

was an uncompromising opponent general, was 
elected to Congress, circumstances, and 
made himeelf felt there as a bold partizan, On his return 
from Congress he made New Orleans his place of residence. 
He wielded a pqwerful influence over his fellow-citizens, up 
to the very day of his death, which occurred but a few 
years since, 


. wie gry eyes still fiash with the fire of youth, when animated 
: a stirring thought. His manners are simple and digni- 
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e Existence, than the winged plunderer | 
om That sucks it« +weets. The massy rocks themselves, | 
3 And the old and pond'rous trunks of prostrate trees 
3 Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet — = 
Sends forth giad sounds. and tripping o'er its bed > 
Uf pebbiy sands. or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continvous laughter, to rejoice 4 
Im its own being. Softly tread the marge, B:. WS 
Lest from her midway perch thou reise the wren 
: That dips her bill in water. The cool wind iz \ r. 
7 
While giow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue . 
Thy solitary way’ a SS 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, SS JC ESS 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, Ss 
Reek'st thou the piashy brink ( 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide ; 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmonphere, 4 
4 Let stoop not. weary, to the welcome land 
| Though the dark night isnear. OO 
“ And soop that toll shall end ; ( Ay 
And scream among thy fellows: reeds shall bend | 
“Thou'rt gone, the abyse of heaven 
i Hath up thy form. yet, on my heart a 
Deeply bath sunk the lesson thou bast given , ; 
“Te, who, from sone te zone, - 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprron axp Paorareton. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assurant Eorrox. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 
The old maxim says “Laugh and grow fat”—*“Langh and 
grow good” would be equally trathful. A genuine hearty laugh 
can See proceed from a man whose soul is corrupt, and whose 
brain is filled with evil principles and wicked projects. The wild- 
est imagination can never conceive of Cassius as being jolly, or 
Brutus as a funny man. Cassius, we are expressly told by Shak- 
speare, was “lean and hungry ;” of course he never laughed, but 
was as solemn as a starved owl. The lugubrious personage, who 
frowns at a pleasantry, can’t take a joke if it is shot at him out of 
a gun, and requests the explanation and the use of a play upon 
words, is either a mortally stupid character, or the most likely 
man on earth to put the contents of a “ Colt” into your waistcoat 
of a dark night, if you happen to have a couple of hundreds in 
your wallet, and he has a note to pay the next day. The world 
has at length embraced this theory of laughter as the true one, and 
we are glad to see that we are not to enjoy it “ without benefit of 
clergy.” The Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, lately said in the 
Ipit : 

ra Fee my own part, I say it in all solemnity, I have lived to 
become sincerely suspicious of the piety of those who do not love 
ure in any form. I cannot trust man that never laughs ; 
that is always slate ; that has no a nt outlets for those natu- 
ral springs of sportiveness and gaiety that are perennial in the 
haman soul. I know that natare takes her revenge on such vio- 
lence. I expect to find secret vices, malignant sins or horrid 


crimes opring up in this hot-bed of confined air and bee 
space; and, therefore, it gives me a sincere tificati 


A GLANCE AT THE GALLERY. 

It is a bright September morning, and the tide of fashion and 
business is flowing through Tremont Street, but let us step ashore 
— if you like the phrase, and quietly ascend to that quietest and 
most aristocratic of Boston streets—Beacon Street. We are 
bound for the Athenwum and a glance at the twenty-eighth ex- 
hibition of paintings and statuary. We confess to have seen the 
first—but then, of course, we were a very small boy, and don’t 
remember anything about it. “ Hang all parish registers!’ Are 
you fearful of a crowd? Then pluck up courage—there is no 
sort of danger. No crowd ever pours through those freestone 
portals. Enter boldly. These are halls of silence. You may 
imagine them to be peopled by the spirits of dilletanti, but you 
will vainly look for their bodily presence. It is much easier to 
be Athenian on paper and in word than in deed. Men talk of 
their love for art as cowards do of their courage—every one 
professes to have it. 

But the young lady at the door has accepted our “ open ses- 
ame ”—let us enter the sculpture gallery. It has a familiar look. 
Looming in the extreme archway lie those grand figures of Night 
and Day, by Michacl Angelo, and here are the antiques as good 
as new. Brackett’s lorn and lifeless mother and child, wave- 
abandoned on the pitiless rock, lie here in their marble loveliness. 
And here are two works by Crawford. His statue of Beethoven 
pleases us at the first glance. Genius, soul, life—animate those 
features. The attitude is dignified, easy and natural, and the 
drapery is grandly massed and arranged. We have never seen 
costume better managed. And here is the group of Hebe and 
Ganymede in marble by the same artist. It is quite Canova-like. 
The beautiful boy has just been invested with the office of which 
the lovely maiden has been deprived for a similar misfortune to 
that which befell Kitty of Coleraine, and no fault of hers; but 


anywhere, and in any community, to see innocent pleasure and 
popular amusements resisting the religious bigotry that frowns so 
anwisely upon them. Anything is better than the dark, > ont 
unhappy social lite—a prey to ennai and morbid excitement, which 
results from unmitigated puritanism, whose second crop is usually 
unbridled license and infamous folly.” 


Avsanr.—This fine old city is one of the most picturesque 
places on our continent. The inhabitants do not “ stand with their 
gable ends to the street,” as a certain geography informs us, but 
many of the houses do—quaint edifices of the good old Dutch 
stamp, which Irving has taught us to love. The very tortuosity 
of the streets is more agreeable to the lover of the picturesque, 
than the rectangularity of a city laid out in squares. 


Louis New York Journal of Commerce 
learns from an American, who recently returned from England, 
that Louis Napoleon is unboundedly popular in France. We 
need no further proof of it than the avidity with which the govern- 
ment loan was taken up lately. Louis can have any amount of 
money, and any number of men, to carry on the war in the East. 


Sxow anv Fine.—A boy named Snow has been arrested on a 
charge of making four ineffectual attempts to burn up (or down) 
the high school-house in Augusta, Maine. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Messrs. Cushing & Crosby of Lowell, have the contract 
for building the Gloucester (Mass.) custom house, at $25,596. 
«++. The engines for the U. S. steamer Merrimack, built at the 
West Point foundry, are the admiration of our engineers. 
. Alex. McCracken, a Scotchman, taken prisoner with Bur- 
goyne’s army, lately died at Colchester, Conn., aged 104. 
.«++ Rachel’s manager must make her chant the Marseilles 
Hymn before she leaves us—that’s certain. 
.++. Jack Frost began to nip us as early as the 28th of August 
in this neighborhood. | Sharp practice. 
-++. The Chicago Tribune thinks Captain Kinney intends to 
take the Moro Castle. With ten men ? 
-.+. At the Doyleston, Pa., baby show, a girl of four years 
took the prize. Rather an old baby! 
. Kossuth wrote a letter to Gen. Pierce to tell him what this 
country ought to do for him. Unanswered. 
+++. The great horse exhibition at Providence was a grand 
affair. The nags were good ones to go and to look at. 
. Thirty-five persons died in forty-cight hours during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever at Portsmouth, Va. 
. Mr. Chapin finely remarked that the Scientific School at 
Cambridge was Abbott Lawrence’s monument. 
. Boston will soon be as famous for its magnificent stores 
and warehouses as Baltimore for its monuments. 
-++s A brilliant star seen by Professor Alexander in 1762, ap- 
peared to be burning up—a world destroyed. 
+++» Mrs, Pike, the authoress of Ida May, is building a splen- 
did house at Calais, Me., with the profits of the book. 
---. Minnesota has 53,600 inhabitants. She will be kind 
enough to step into the Union, if she pleases. 
+++» A country blacksmith puts up a notice: 
shodded Sunday exept sickness an deth.” 
-++» Large tumbers of emigrants are going back to Europe in 
Train’s ships—most of them with money. 
- The residence of the late Thomas H. Perkins in Temple 
Place, will soon be occupied by the Savings’ Bank. 
+ The name Tetotalism is said to have originated in the 
ammering of temperance speaker, 
+++e The French name for brandy is cau de vie, It may be 
spelt in three letters—ODV. 


“No hosses 


instead of pride at being the cup-bearer of the gods, he leans pity- 
ingly on the shoulder of the disgraced favorite, and looks com- 
passionately on her down-cast face—as if he were whispering 
words of consolation. The figure of Hebe is open to some of the 
criticism applied to Powers’s Greek Slave. 

Bat it is in vain that modern art attempts the revival of the old 
ay: Its spirit is gone from the world. 

“* The oracies are dumb, 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the stoop of Datphes lenving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed 

The picture gallery of the present exhibition contains an im- 
portant feature wanting to the last. The northeast room is de- 
voted to the works of living artists of Boston and New York. 
Here are more than a hundred choice pictures, forming an attrac- 
tive gallery in themselves. The subjects and styles are varied, 
and there is not an undue proportion of portraits. Among the 
latter is a very striking sketch in oil of Rev. John Pierpont, by 
Walter M. Brackett, the painter, and a very vigorous head in 
oil by Edward A. Brackett, the sculptor, proving that he is as 
capable of treating heads in color as in marble. The head we 
speak of is well modelled and well colored. There is a fine, effec- 
tive picture by J. W. Glass, representing a group of horsemen in 
armor, fording a river by moonlight. Pope’s portrait of Mrs. 
Julia Dean Hayne is very clever. Mr. F. S. Frost, a young 
landscape painter of great promise, has contributed a couple of 
pictures, but by no means his best. We shall be disappointed if 
this young man does not prove himself one day one of the first 
landscapists of the age. Mr. C. A. Barry, with whose skill in 
drawing our readers are well acquainted, is well represented in 
his portraits. Alfred Ordway’s “ Lizzie,” is very creditable to 
this meritorious artist. We regret that we cannot linger longer 
among these works of living art. They inspire us with hope for 
the future. Fair performance and golden promise are here. The 
American Athens and the Imperial City have talent in their midst, 
awaiting only liberal patronage to be nobly developed and 
perfected. 


Beqvests.—The will of the late Hon. Abbott Lawrence be- 
queathes sams to the amount of $130,000 to various public chari- 
ties, among which are a donation of $50,000 for the establishment 
of Model Lodging Houses, $10,000 to the Boston Public Library, 
$50,000 to the Lawrence Scientific School, besides three to reli- 
gious objects. The whole amount of his estate is supposed to 
exceed two millions. 


Preservine ovr Parer.—aAs the Pictorial is universally pre- 
served for the purpose of binding at the close of each volume, we 
would impress upon our subscribers the best mode of keeping it 
in a neat and perfect manner. On receiving the paper place a 
strong pin, or a few stitches of thread in the back, and then care- 
fully cut the leaves. This will make it most available for reading 
and reforence, and will keep it in convenient and safe form. 

- 

Musioat Convention.—Mr. B. F. Baker's musical conven- 
tion, which was held lately at the Music Hall in this city, was a 
brilliantly successful affair. Pupils were present from nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Honor tro Americans.—James Dana, of New Haven, Ct., 
and Asa Gray, of Cambridge, Muss., have been elected corres- 
ponding members of the physico-mathematical class of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. 

Nawank, N. J.—We lately published a series of views of this 
pretty and thriving place. We see that the late census makes its 


population 50,711, Quite a village ! 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

Surrounded by objects of natural beauty, how few of us there 
are who appreciate and enjoy them as they deserve to be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed! It is true that when we make a special pil- 
grimage to some spot celebrated for its romantic beauty, when we 
rise in the night time expressly to observe a magnificent aurora 
borealis, we contrive to get up a certain amount of enthusiasm 
about the spectacle ; but of the daily beauties that embellish the 
path of life, we are too apt to be sadly heedless. How few give 
more than a passing glance at a gorgeous sunset or sunrise! A 
momentary pleasure is excited, but its memory passes away like 
mist from the surface of a mirror. These thoughts occurred to us 
lately, as we witnessed, at Nahant, within the compass of a few 
hours, three of the finest spectacles that the daily life of nature 
presents—sunset, moonrise and sunrise. The sunset, though fine, 
presented no unusual features, no gorgeous array of vari-colored 
cloud-drapery. Yet the western sea and the western sky were 
like two commingling oceans of molten gold. But long ere the 
sunset flush had faded from the west, creeping on the brief gray 
twilight that veiled shore and sea, a dim, religious light, only 
broken by the kindling stars of the lighthouse towers along the 
line of coast, came a faint purple blush that heralded the approach 
of the moon. Soon her rim appeared, and then the whole disk 
hove upward, blood-red and distorted by refraction. The wet 
rocks and the rippling sea looked for a moment grim and porten- 
tous in the lurid light; but the shadow of blood passed away as 
the luminary mounted upward, and soon hung, a burnished silver 
shield, bridging the waves with a broad and glittering pathway, 
and bringing out every feature of the wild peninsula, as if by the 
touch of a magician’s wand. How solemn, hushed and beautiful 
was the night that followed—a night so calm and lustrous that it 
seemed almost sinful to waste its waning hours in sleep! While 
the moon yet rode high in heaven, but faded to a filmy cloud of 
silver gauze, the sun burst upon the weltering waste of waters. 
A warm glow like a blush of pleasure on the face of nature, and 
then the glorious daystar, “centre of life and energy,” leaped up- 
ward from the waters, blazing with that intolerable splendor which 
mortal eye cannot gaze upon with impunity. Such are the mag- 
nificent spectacles which we are daily invited to witness, and 
which we neglect, only because they are of regular recurrence, and 
offered without money and without price. 

Deycan’s Parker, Cornhill, is always 
surprising us by the exhibition of some new and beautiful work of 
art. He has now two splendid historical paintings by Thomas 
Duncan, R. A., one representing the triumphal entry of Prince 
Charies Edward into Edinburg, and the other, Flora MacDonald 
watching over the sleeping prince in a Highland cave, after the 
disastrous defeat of his hopes at Culloden. They are finely color- 
ed, and full of historical truth, of feeling and expression. 


Natiovat Dest.—The national debt of England is just about 
$3,869,615,000. A person in England bequeathed $5000 towards 
reducing this debt, but it did not pay the interest that accrued 
while the money was being counted and a receipt written out. 
This “ great national blessing” is likely to be a perpetual one, 


A Mormon Serriement.—There are some eight hundred 
Mormons at Beaver Island, Lake Michigan. The women wear 
the Bloomer costume, and their leader, Strang, is an ex-lawyer of 


Philadelphia, so, of course, he must know something. 


Marxetine.—We believe, that in practice, there is no restric- 
tion placed on the peddling of provisions in Boston. We are in 
hopes that prices will shade down a little lower yet before long. 


Newsrarers.—In 1812 the number of copies of newspapers 
issued weekly in New England was 100,000—less than our weekly 
issue of the Pictorial. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Charlies E. Mecum © Sa 
W. Newton; by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Elbridge G -Hanaford to Miss Julia 
Brady ; by Rev. Mr. Scandling, Mr. Noab Phillips, of Philadel 2 Ss 
Joanna Nasson; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. James B. Hill to Miss Bliza J. Ten- 


ney; by Rev. Mr. Wise, Mr. Denison Gage, Jr.. of Stanstead, C Canada East, to 
Miss Anna D. ; by Rev. Mr. Irwin, Mr. —— to + gg 
Mary Curling.—At Charlestown, » Rev. Mr. Tappan, George 

Philadelphia, to Miss Lock —At by 
Mr. J. A. Austin to Miss M. J. ea ry aa by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr Joha 
Innis to Miss Harriet F. Evans; by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. John Morse te 
Miss Sarah A. Dorman.—At Andover. by George Foster. ‘eq. Mr. Charles D. 
Woodbridge, to Miss Sarah M. Stevens, of Montpelier, Vt.—At Newburyport, 
by Rev. Mr Barnaby. Mr. Charles H. by A to Miss Mery A. Small.—At 
Boxboro’, by Kev.:Mr. Skinner, Nathan Brooks, Esq. to Mrs. Sally Goodrich 
both of Acton.—At Freetown, by Rev. Mr. Cory, Mr. Simeon Borden, 2d, of 
Fall itiver, to Miss Irene 8S. Hathaway.—At Fail River, by Rev. Mr. 

Mr. Wiliam Yates to Miss Eliza Davepport.—At New Bedford. Kev. Mr. 
Burt, Mr. David E. Randall to Mrs. E th H. Taber; by Rev. 4. 
Mr. Seth Collins to Miss Mary L. Crocker, of 

N. H.. J. P. to Mise Mary W. Bell. 


DEATHS. 


mene. Theodore Cushing. 79; Mr. Simon T. Blanchard, 74; Miss 
Dolly 8. Smith, 45.—At Xoxbury, Widow Sarah Pritchard Mansfield, 79.—At 
beth Knights, 95; Miss Susan Kettell, 75.—At North 
Chelsea, Edward E. |i: kham, 17.— At Brookline, Miss Lucinda Newell, 51.— 
At South Malden, Mr. Zachariah Mansfield, 23.—At Lynn. Mrs. Tabitha Al 
ley, 54; Mr. Eben B. Gilman, 30.—At Salem, Mr. Benjamin Annable, 39; 
Miss Laura Curtie, of Bristol. Me., 18; Mrs. Kachel B. Osborve, 22.— t South 
Danvers, Mrs. Harriet W. Flint, —At Ipswich, Widow Sophia 
At Bast Sandwich, \r. Baraillai Weeks, of West Barnstable, 87.—At North 
We) mouth, Mr. Devid Lovell, 84.—At Taunton, Mrs. Almira Usher, of West 
Cambridge, 42. —t Middleboro’, Mr. Zebia Bourne, 76; Mr. Otis 
74 = At New Bedford, Mr. Stephen Lawrence, formerly of Freetown, 56.—At 
Weet Townsend Mrs. Caroline 8. Greenwood, of Boston, 56.—At Saunders- 
ville, Widow Lydia Croeman. late of Sutton, S2.— At Leicester, Mrs. Susan 
Hair, 60.—At New London, Copn., Rev. Oliver Dimon, formeriy a resident of 
this city.—At Brooklyn, N. David H. Merwin. Eeq.. formerly of Westfield, 
Mass., 62.—At Baltimore, Capt Coroelius Lowe, a native of Boston, 91.—As 
New Grivane. Mr. William N ca}, of Gardiner, Me., 27.—At Columbia, Cal.. 
Mina J 


ulla L. Morse, lle of llallowell, Me, 28.— At Santa Clara, Cal., Mr. 
Doolittle, late of Shoreiam, V 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


A Sunday evening concert in the Tivoli Theatre, at Cincinnati, 
was brought to a sudden termination by the appearance of the po- 
lice, who arrested the principal portion of the orchestra. The 
reason for the interference of the police was found in the fact that 
the music performed was more secular than sacred. Mr. Taft, 
of Charleston, 8. C., who recently lost an arm on the Western 
Railroad, claims $100,000 damages. —— Mr. Timothy Bartholo- 
mew, of Northford, Ct., has upon his estate a turtle which he 
caught and marked with his initials in 1806. The turtle is often 
met with in the meadows of the farm.—— The Virginia Central 
Railroad is now completed as far west as Craigsville, twenty-two 
miles beyond Staunton. The war, which terminated in 1813, 
cost the French about 460,000 lives. This was the most extrava- 
gant campaign, as to human life, of all modern warfare. In the 
course of a very little while, however, the losses occasioned by the 
present war of Europe will have reached this number. —— The 
Foreign Legion in the British service at Halifax, recruited in the 
United States and Canada, contains one thousand men—Irish, 
English, Hungarians and Germans. —— A prisoner in the Peni- 
tentiary at Albany, laboring under insanity, from recent sickness, 
cluded the vigilance of his keeper, a few days ago, and sprang off 
a gallery thirty feet high, striking on the stone slabs bencath. 
Strange to say, he only sustained a slight injury—spraining one 
of his ankles. —— Mr. Buchanan, our minister to England, signi- 
fies his intention of returning home in October next. John 
Legar has lately been arrested in New York city for shooting a 
butcher, who went to Mrs. Legar to get his washing done. The 
butcher was traced several rods by his blood, but his name is not 
known. —— The wine made in the region of Cincinnati is fully 
equal in quality with French wines ; but nobody will believe it, of 
course; so higher prices are paid for the foreign import.—— A 
Brooklyn gentleman planted some Winnebago corn, which he 
received from the Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office, and 
in eleven weeks after it was put in the ground, it produced cars 
for boiling. A farmer, residing in Onondaga county, New 
York, has exhibited a leaf of pie-plant grown by him, the exact 
circumference of which was eighteen feet one inch. A suicide 
epidemic prevails in New York just now. The Times says that 
strangers must be very careful to behave themselves while there, 
and not dissipate, lest next morning the epidemic seize them, and 
they pitch into the sea, or blow out their brains. —— Madame 
Maubourg, the eldest daughter and last surviving child of the 
Marquis Lafayette, recently died, aged about 75, at her princely 
residence in ‘Turin, where she had lived many years. —— Captain 
West, of the Collins steamer Atlantic, has crossed the ocean two 
hundred and thirty eight times, and the most serious accident 
which has ever befallen his ship was the breaking of a shaft, which 
obliged him to put back. The Worcester Transcript chroni- 
cles the death, in Petersham, on the 24th ult., of Mrs. Mary Far- 
rar, widow of the Rev. Joseph Farrar, at the age of one hundred 
years and seven months. —— A valuable horse belonging to Ed- 
ward Sargeant, of Leicester, being turned into a grove to graze, 
in which was a swing attached to a tree, bethought himself, a la 
monkey, to take a swing as he had seen others do before him. 
Being a novice in that exercise, he made rather bungling work of 
getting started, and finally got his neck so entangled in the rope 
that he swung himself out of life before assistance arrived to ex- 
tricate him. M. Chottin, a Protestant clergyman, and M. 
Briere, a printer, have been condemned by the French tribunals 
to pay a fine of $400 each, and to be imprisoned several months, 
for writing and publishing a book turning the Romish religion 
into derision. —— A magnificent cane, intended as a present to 
Governor Gardner, of Massachusetts, from his Boston friends in 
San Francisco, was lately exhibited there. It cost $500; the head 
is of solid gold, and adorned with brilliants. —— M. Magne, Minis- 
ter of Finance of France, has been raised to the dignity of Grand 
Cross. This is in recognition of his skill in managing the late 
brilliant loan. The minister’s private bonus, protected—in accord- 
ance with tradition and precedent,—is supposed to be about three 
millions. 


SaLaratous.—Dr. Alcott pronounces the use of this article as 
excessively injurious to the human system. After relating an in- 
stance of very dangerous disease induced by the use of salaratus 
—causing muscular prostration, loss of the tonc of the bowels, 
and immediate mortitication wherever a blister was applied,—the 
doctor makes the following startling declaration :-—“ There can be 
no doubt that the subinflammation of the alimentary canal, which 
the habitual use of this alkali induces, both in children and adults, 
is one cause of that dread mortality which prevails among the for- 
mer; but which, in summer and autumn, when other causes co- 
operate, proves peculiarly alarming.” 

Vourvres.—A letter from the Crimea says :—“ Vultures are 
very numerous in the Crimea. They smell the powder, and await 
the end of the fight to throw themselves on their victims. After 
one of the recent combats, an English officer was found on the 
battlefield, who had just expired, pressing in both his arms one of 
these birds of prey, dead, like himself, and which he hed crushed 
in a last effort of agony !’’ 

New Poum.—This eagerly expected work is an 
Indian legend, and is entitled the “Song of Hiawatha.” It is 
said to be very original, and to have all the simplicity and charm 
of @ northern saga. 


Femace Equusteianism.—Prigcs are to be awarded to the best 
lady riders at the Agricultural Fair at Bridgewater. A number 
of belies are traiming to enter the lists as competitors. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Large —— of Georgia and Tennessee wheat are arrivin 
at New York by the steamers and packets from Savannah an 
Charleston. The grain is of the very best quality, and commands 
high prices. 

The Boston Courier says:—“ The most infamous system of 
forestalling and monopolizing exists in the metropolitan provision 
markets of the United States that could possibly be conceived of 
greediness and rapacity.”’ 

Felix McLarmen, in Toronto, was choked to death by a piece 
of beef sticking in his throat while at dinner. His wife, by beat- 
ing upon his back, caused the dislodgment of the meat, but with 
the effort of throwing it up the man expired. 

The present season potatoes have never looked better—since 
they had eyes; so say the press. Potatoes, by the way, are the 
most expensive living, looked at from the elevated points of price 
and nutrition, that a man can be guilty of indulging in. 


Mr. Michael Cassidy, an old and well known citizen, sexton of 
St. Peter’s Church, Lowell, and for many years one of the city 
undertakers, was found dead in his bed, lately, having retired in 
apparent good health. He was between 60 and 70 years of age. 


There is said to be thirty-six iron ship-building establishments 
in the neighborhood of Glasgow, on the river Clyde. The capital 
employed is $10,000,000, and 50,000 skilled workmen are engaged. 
At - present time there are thirty-two new iron ships on the 
stocks, 


The compositors employed upon the London newspapers have 
organized a news-room and library. The library contains many 
valuable works of reference, and some of the best standard edi- 
tions of historical and scientific works so necessary to them to 
obtain the higher branches of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian Institute is going, it is said, into a minute in- 
vestigation of the variations of the magnetic needle, which are now 
exciting so much attention. The subject is important, not only 
to mariners, but to the accuracy of titles to lands, the description 
of which uften depends upon the compass. 


Mr. William C. Frazer, living eight miles west of Corbinville, 
Ill., says the Spectator, of that place, sowed last fall 7 3-4 bushels 
of wheat on 10 1-4 acres of ground, which he has just threshed 
and delivered to a produce buyer there, which weighed four hun- 
dred and fifty-one bushels—just forty-two bushels per acre. 


About three hundred miles of telegraph wires are in operation 
in California. Prices from San Francisco to Stockton, Sacra- 
mento or Marysville, $2 for first ten words, and ten cents for each 
additional word. The tariff is higher than in England, where 
$1 50 is paid for what would cost twenty-five cents in this country. 


It is stated that the census now nearly completed will give 
New York State a population of 3,500,000—about one sixth of the 
white population of the Union. ‘There is a falling off in several 
of the agricultural counties. The total increase since the last cen- 
sus will be about 7 1-2 per cent. 

An “upright shoemaker’s bench’ has been patented in Eng- 
land, and by it the work of shoemaking can be carried on better 
in a-standing than in a sitting position. This will be a great re- 
lief to the devotees of St. Crispin, and prevent pulmonary com- 
plaints, so frequent among shoemakers. 

Different nations have different kinds of loafers. The Italian 
spends his time in sleeping; the Turkish loafer in dreaming ; the 
Spanish in praying; the French in laughing; the English in 
swearing ; the Russian in gambling; the Hungarian in smoking ; 
the German in drinking, and the American in talking politics. 

M. M. Manly, a marble dealer of Vermont, offers $10,000 pre- 
mium to any one who will produce a machine that will at the 
same time saw on a taper both sides of a block of marble, as for 
an obelisk ; it must, of course, work quicker and cheaper than a 
single saw. ‘The thing is hard to contrive, but it can be done. 
Let our mechanics think of it. 


Lightning rods will not protect buildings at a radius of four 
times the height of the rod above the building—a radius of twice 
the height is safe. If the rod is ten feet high above the building, 
it will, if properly constructed, protect all parts of the house at a 
distance of twenty feet from the rod. ‘These facts are imporiant 
to be kept in mind. 

The Canadians take great interest in their elections ; they never 
allow the ballot-boxes to suffer for want of ballots. At a late 
election in Saguenay county, where the population is 12,000, the 
number of ballots was 14,000; and in a parish where there were 
but 400 inhabitants, 2000 votes were returned certified on the oath 
of the inspector. 

Hemp has advanced in price immensely within the last twelve 
months, owing, no doubt, to the war with Russia. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, we note the price is still advancing. On the 13th alt., 
undressed hemp commanded $125 per tun, and dressed, $175. 
The growing crop in Missouri is said to be seriously damaged, 
and the yield will fall short of an average. 

Irving’s “Life of Washington” is praised by the English re- 
viewers. One of them remarks :—“ Englishmen can heartily ap- 
preciate the greatness of Washington ; for was he not of our blood? 
—and now that the asperities of contest have been removed, we 
can acknowledge the justice of his cause, and the heroism of his 
actions.” 

The amount of stone brought to Chicago by canal this season 
up to the first of August, is 25,744 cubic yards. The whole of 
this has been used im buildings in the city, either as foundations, 
principal walls, caps, cornices, or other uses. It may assist the 
apprehension of the amount of stone thus used, to remark that it 
would cover an acre of ground to the depth of fifteen feet. 


An awful explosion at Naples occurred in the Castel Nuovo, 
where percussion caps are made, on the 20th of July. The entire 
building was blown up, and it is said that at least two hundred 
persons were buried in the debris, Fearing that another revolu- 
uon had broken out, the soldiers rushed to arms, whilst the inhab- 
itants, imagining that an carthquake had happened, ran about in 
a frantic condition. 

Not long since, a woman left her lodgings in Barnsley, Eng- 
land, with her infant four months old, and returned in the evening 
without it. She was asked to account for her missing child, when 
she stated that a shopkeeper at Silkstone offered her a sovereign 
for it, and that she had accepted the sum and sold the baby. ‘This 
statement was found to be correct, the infant having been pur- 
chased by a clothier, who is a married man, but has no children, 


Balfe, the composer of the operas of the Bohemian Girl, En- 
chantress, Daughter of St. etc., has recently written a letter, 
offering to come to New York city professionally, on the following 
modest terms. He asks $1000 to superintend three performances 
of » new opera of his own, in New York, besides demanding that 
the expenses of himself, family and three servants 0, from, and 
while io the city, shall be paid, and the copyright of the opera 
remain his own. 


Foreign Items. 


M. Louis Batissier, vice-consul of France at Suez, has sent to 
the Museum of the Louvre a papyrus nearly 2000 years old. It 
contains a fragment of the 18th k of Homer’s Iliad. 

The Prussian government has recently made inquiries in rela- 
tion to the crops in all the districts of the provinces; the result 
promises an abundant yield of wheat, while rye will scarcely be 
an average yield. 

An éxcursion party, consisting of gentlemen from G x 
travelling from Malta to Egypt, across the desert from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places, are now on their way to Constan- 
tinople and Sebastopol. 

A new trade is said to have been introduced into Sheffield, 
England, by the casting of bells of cast steel, which is reported 
to have all the advantages of bell metal, with the recommendation 
of greater cheapness. 

The Junior United Service Club has received a splendid copy 
of Winterhalter’s picture of the Emperor Napoleon HI. It is fuil 
length and life size. ‘The British public have been made familiar 
with this picture by the engravings. ‘The likeness is perfect. 


The closing of the Paris Exhibition is fixed for the 31st Octo- 
ber. Nevertheless, there is a question at present, if not of pro- 
longing it, at least of leaving it open for two months longer; in 
one words, to allow the exhibitors time to effect the sale of their 
goods. 

Madame George Sand is said to have just concluded an arrange- 
ment with the Librairie Nouvelle for the publication of various 
works, with an agreement that each edition is to consist of at least 
twenty thousand copics. A new book, long expected, “ Les Con- 
templations” of Victor Hugo, is about to make its appearance, 
which is looked for with lively interest. 

Advertising is now very generally adopted by tradesmen in 
London ; but there are a few who spend a little fortune annually 
in this way, and make a large one by it. It is estimated that Hol- 
loway, the pill-man, spends £30,000; Moses & Son, clothiers, 
£10,000; Rowland & Son, macassar oil, £10,000, and £10,000 
more on their cod liver oil; Heal & Son, bedsteads, etc., £6000; 
and Nicoll, a tailor, £4500! 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The property of a great man is to baffle ordinary calcu- 
lations. —Bulzuc. 


.... What are the aims which are at the same time duties? 
They are, the perfecting of ourselves—the happiness of others.— 
Kant. 

.... The contemplation of celestial things will make a man 
both speak and think more sublimely and magnificently when he 
descends to human affairs.— Cicero. 

..+. To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, run to thy 
books ; they presently fix thee to them, and drive the other out of 
thy thoughts. They always receive thee with the same kindness. 
—Fuller. 

.... As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Many a 
man lives a burden to the carth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embaimed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond lite-—Milton. 

.... Try to be happy in this very present moment, and put not 
off being so to a time to come: as though that time should be of 
oe mang make from this, which is already come, and is ours.— 


.... A physician is not angry at the intemperance of a mad 
patient, nor does he take it ill to be railed at by a man in a fever. 
Just so should a wise man treat all mankind, us a physician does 
his patient, and look upon them only as sick and extravagant.— 
Se neca. 


.++. The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pretensions to an oppressive greatness— 
who loves life, and understands the use of it ; obliging, alike at all 
hours; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. 
For such an one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker.—Lessing. 

.... The longer I live, the more I am certain that the great 
difference between men—between the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant—is energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose once fixed in, and then death or victory. That quality 
will do anything that can be done in the world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged crea- 
ture a man without it.— Sir J. #. Buxton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Side issues—cash from the breeches pocket. 

Most tailors leave the world in fits—though their customers 
rarely do. 

Somewhere down East they make coffee so weak that it has to 
be set on a chair to rest. ‘They must have that coffee weekly. 

Our friend Tom Brook says: “ When he went to see a lady, 
and unexpectedly found halt a dozen, he was mistaken.” 

A dollar in the hand looks larger than ten dollars seen through 
the perspective of a sixty day due bill. Cash is practical, while 
credit takes horribly to taste and romance. 

Many people, when they experience the slightest tinge of illness, 
betake themselves to bed. ‘They most probably think they will 
alleviate their pain by using a counter-pane, 

A modest cotemporary calls veal “ unfinished beef.” This is 
pretty good; but why not extend the vocabulary? Suppose we 
term lamb “incipient mutton,” and denominaw pig “ premoni- 
tory pork 

A gentleman, entering a ball-room, accidently tripped over the 
fect of several ladies. Gracefull y recovering himself, he exclaimed, 
with a smile: “In all my classical course 1 never met with so 
many feet in a line !” 

The Morgantown Union notices the discontinuance of the barber 
shop in that place, in consequence of one of the parties having 
one to making tombstones, and the other having accepted 

ighly responsible position of United States mail mder. 

It is related of a famous wit that, having been appointed to at- 
tend to the removal of a stove, and not having rmed his 
duty, he urged, in excuse, “ that it was his warmest friend and he 
could not be expected to remove it,” 

The Hoosiers on the Wabash turn their “ 
account; they climb into the top of a “ sheli- 
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TO ADVERTISERS.— One pane on only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. 
mense circulation of the ProrortaL (being orer 
dred aneueand copies weekly) forms a velucle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicrortaL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserred, and not de- 
stroyed a being read, being regularly bound up every 
dx months, so that each ‘advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the, r) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
ron Apventisine.— Fifty cents per line, in all 
cases, without rd to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, isher and Proprietor, 
_ on of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


"NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD: 


—oR,— 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Containing & greater amount of reading matter than any 
other single volume in the English Language. 


EDITED BY J. THOMAS, M. D. & T. BALDWIN, 

assisted by several other gentlemen. 

The above work (apon which over five years of contin- 
ned labor and research, with a large outlay of money, has 
been expended), has not been published merely to supply 
the deficiencies of existing Gazetteers, but to furnish a 
GeooraPaical Dictionary which should be as comprehen- 
sive in its design, as perfect in its arrangement, and as 
complete and accurate in its execation as the best Diction- 
ary of the English Language 

Among the many claims to su ty which this work 
has over all others of the kind are the following: 

lst It is a Pronouncine Gazetteer, a feature as essen- 
tial to the completeness of a Geographical Dictionary as to 
a Dictionary of the English Language. 

2. It contains above 20,000 more Geographical Names 
than any other Gazetteer of the World. And the notices 
ofall important places will also be found far more full and 
satisfactory than in any other similar work. 

3d. In regard to and of information 
it will be foand incomparably superior to every other. 

We might have hurried this work through the press to 
forestall others commenced long after ours waa in progress, 
but we could not be tempted to wave a single feature of 
excellence requiring time for its perfection. 

The ** PRonouncING Gazerresn, or, Dic- 
Tionaky,” contains above 2100 pages. Price. in strong 
leather binding, 86. 

Any person remitting $6 will receive the work in two 
volumes, bound in cloth, free of postage. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 
(Late Lippincott Grambo & Co.) 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Orders respectfully solicited. lt sept 22 2 


4 GUIDE TO PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 


pee Directions for forming Shades, or Tints, 
by mixing Colors, those the 

Coloring Landscapes and other Scenery, 
their Names, Varieties and different Uses, together with 
information on Preparing or Sizing Paper, sizes and kinds 
of Brushes, etc., with 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Price, only 25 cents. Sent free of postage. 
Addresa PHILIP J. COZANS, 
sept 22 2t 107 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOTICE. 


E advertiser would respectfully announce to his cus- 

tomers and the public generally that he continues to 
supply the various MAGAZINES named below at Rm 
priees ennexed, per annum, viz:—Harper, $2 25; 
nam, $225; Knickerbocker, $225; Household Words 
#2; Blackwood, 82 25; Godey $2 25; Grahain, $2 25 
Horticulturist. colored plates, #3 50; Horticulturist, plain 
edition, 31 68; Littell’s Panorama, 82 25; Frank Leslie’ 8 
Gazette of Fashions, $2 25; Ballou’s Pictorial, $2 50; La- 
dies’ Repository, $1 63; Peterson. $1 68; National, $1 63; 
Arthur's Home Magazine, $163. Letters of inquiry must 
contain a stamp for the return postage. Books sent, 
on of publisher's advertised prices. 


WILLIAM PATTON, Bookseller, 
sept 15 Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, 


Baltimore, war hery d, 20th June, 1855. 
CAUTION !|—LOTTERY FRAUDS! 


HE Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries has 
deemed it his duty to caution the public against the 
humerous swindlers who circulate by mail and otherwise, 
fraudulent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for 
thesale of tickets in Lotteries which are wholly “tetitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn 
Under the superintendence of the Commissioner elected 
by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to 
— and approve the schemes and attend to the draw- 


All the tickets in these Lotteries, and all certificates of 
packages of tickets, have the ithographed signature, ** F. 
X. Baavan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of 
the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.” "All others are fraudulent. For full information 
ou the subject of these frauds, addréss 

sept 8 bt F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Md. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H BUTLER LAING. 


mantifally illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. ’ 


CHARLES H. DAVIS, P ° 


\TAFFORD’S HALF HUNDRED RECEIPTS 

—all new, and | to or me- 
Ww t 

J.B. STAFFORD. Practical Chemist 

lt 22 and 24 New Street, Now York. 


ITERATURE, ETC,—The subscriber, havin 
sumed his residence in New York, will ash heretofore, 
tet as attorney and councillor for authors in the readin 
publishers of manuscripts, in matters o 
i bi in the segarenen of works for the press. and 
the purchase of ol od aoe hooks and works of art for 


individuals 
0 


> RES,—Managers and coma of 
Uns and Institutes, desirous of 


No, 8 West Fourteenth St , New 


r. Bensawin's 

oints an: n cu plyin 
STAFFORD'S OLIVE rice, 60 bottle. 

t, New York. sept 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
N.BS BR. CHAMBERLAIN, 280 Wasuiworon 
+ BOSTON, tf june 


A 


cures 
all Druggtate. 8 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER 8TS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also. a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 38 


SP@RTSWAN’S PORTFOLIO 
or 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of . 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS i farnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a wing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at —_ aa this is 
& work which will sell rapidly on + of its — 

rial character and cheapness. and we print but a 
MM. BA LLOU, Publisher 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfeld Bts., Boston. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY, 


HERE is great complaint among young men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the b and all tt 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
junel6 3m _ Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpers in his practice for over 
five years, never in a single case failing to give in- 
stant relief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicita- 
tion of friends and others, who feel that to this remedy 
they are indebted for their lives, has at length been in- 
duced to offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching. no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt 
of $1, in a letter addressed either to Dr. J V. WILSON, 
Proprietor, Norwich. Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
14 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
generally. aug 25 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Hatt’s Patent Powpes 
Proor Locks—both received the prize medals at the 
World's Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jonss’s Pat 
Bank Lock 
SILAS c HERRING & Co., 
— Block, 135. 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 
sept 


LADIES! 


° 


co 


is now a ‘‘ Household Word” in the United States. 
ROB’T LOGAN & Co, 


sept 8 51 Dey St., New York. 


PRANELIN PRINTING-INE WORKS, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY 8TS., PHILADELPHIA, 
ANUFACTURE a superior article of agar nog 
INKS, which they furnish at reasonable prices, to 
which they solicit the attention of Printers. The Picto- 
rial is printed with this Ink. 
Pictorial. 
eptt JOHN WOODRUFF, Agent. 


aug 
1 50 PER MONTH—a small fortune for $1. A 
chance to make money by all aeons in or out 
business; no capital needed. and but little expense = 
onwel. 1t requires no travelling, no peddling, but 
u the comforts of a home, with a chance to make 
B180 to $200 per month. This is no recipe of any kind or 
book agency ; it is something entirely new, and worthy of 
all persons desiring a permanent and genteel employment. 
The whole right and ages will be sent » any person 


upon the receipt of #1, Cou 


sept 8 
MODEL MELODEQNS! 
MeLoprons are recommended as 


by the best musicians and iste 

Prices—@60, $75, $100, $120, $1 and 
Circulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ M 

BL will be sent to any pos On 


ing the undersigned urers. 
" y MASON & HAMLIN, 


mar24 tf Cambridge 8t., corner Charles, #, Boston. 


man, restored to health in a few days. after many 
tno of great oe ring, is anxious to make 
nown the means.of cure. Will send (free) the preserip- 
tion used. Direct to the Rev, JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
sept 8 ae 68 Pulton 8t., Brooklyn, New York. 


heed.—Coughs, colds. and affections of the lungs 
ye to an extent unknown fn Burope, and 


dangerous form. Wistar's 
of Wild Oherey la the ve in such cases. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 


No. 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. | 


THE IRON CROSS: or, The Countess of Errol. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

a DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir and the Usurper. 

A Romance of Italy. By Arthur Merton, A.M. Price, 

2 cents. 

THE ARROW OF GOLD: or, The Shell Gatherer. By the 
author of *‘ Secrets of the Cells.”” Price, 25 cents. 

=a LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. By A. 

W. Sumner. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING AND THE COBBLER. By Austin C. Bur- 
dick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE BELLE OF THE ORIENT: or, The Hindoo Mer- 
chant’s Legacy. By Geo. P Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SEA-WITCH: or, The African Quadroon. By Lieu- 
tenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

THE LAW STUDENT: or. The Struggies ofa Heart. By 
Oliver Bounderby. Price, 25 cents. 

THE INFANT BRIDE OF TRUXILLO. By Sylvanus 


Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. By Augustine J. H. 
Duganne. Price, % cents. 


THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and Heart in Flo- 
rence. By Lieutenant Murray. Price, 25 centa. 

THE JUGGLER OF NANKIN: or, The Grandee’s Plot. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROMAN SOPRANO: or, The Captais? of the Swiss 
Guard. By Charlies Rosenburg. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, The Scout of the Susque- 
hanna. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price, 25 cents. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. A Revola- 
tionary Story. By Francis A. Durivage. Price, 25 cents. 

PAOLINA: or, The Sybil of the Arno. A Tale of the 
Time of Cosmo IIT. By Martha A. Clough. Being the 
8500 prize tale. The book contains 200 pages, with 
eight fine engravings. Price. 50 cents. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER CROSS: or. Hafed. the 
Lion of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire. 
By Edgar W. Davies, Jr. Being the $1000 prize tale. 
This book contains 280 pages, with eight fine engrav- 
ings. Price, in paper covers. 50 cents 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man of the 

By Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless and 
Free. By Ned Buntline. ice, 25 cents. 

AURORA: or, The Sharpshooters’ Scout. A Romance of 
the Revolution. By Ben: Perley Poore. Price, 25 cents. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the Ocean. 
A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. By Ned Buntline. 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE PRINC E ~_— _— A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By Aug J. Price. 25 cents 

ISIDORE DE selene; or, The Smugzgiers of St. 


Malo. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 


PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

NELL NOELL, THE LIGHT KEEPER'S TREASURE. 
By George P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE GIPSEY: or, The Robbers of Naples. A Story of 
Love and Pride. By Lieut. Murray. Price, 25 cents. 
CLARA HOPKINS: or, A Memoir of City Life. By Os- 

good Bradbury. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ORANGE GIRL OF VENICE: or, The Downfall of the 
Council of Ten. By Dennis Hannigan. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SECRETS OF THEOLDSMITHY. A Sequel to Ada 
the Betrayed. Price, 25 cents. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and the Circassian. 
A Story of Russia, Turkey and Circassia By Austin C. 
Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

HENRY LA NUIT: or, The Foundling of the Castle of 
Estella. A Tale of Navarre in the Viden Time. By 
Austin C. Burdick. Price. 25 cents. 

ANNIE, THE ORPHAN GIRL OF ST. MARY: or, The 
Golden Marriage. By Shortfellow. Price, 25 cents. 
*,* All the above named publications may be obtained 

at all of the periodical depots, and of the news agents in 

any part of the United States and the Canadas. 

{>> Eraur of the 25 cent books will be Sold for $1. Se- 
lect from the above, and they will be sent according to 
wish, either by mail or express. 

Prics To tas Traps—S8 per hundred; $70 per thou- 
sand. All orders will receive prompt attention. 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
JAMES FRENCH & CO.,, 
No. 78 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Will publish in September, the following valuable and 
interesting Books: 


tN Eastern Asta, including China and Manila. 
By Dr. Ball. One handsome l2mo. vol.. cloth. $1 25. 
Carkix Emerson : or, Life at Cliftonville. By a well known 
authoress. One handsome vol.. l2mo.. cloth. 
Kars Stanton. A Page from Real Life. 12mo. cloth. $1. 
For You Know Wuom: or, Our Schoo! at Pineville. Illus- 
trated. By Caroline Ellen Hartshorn. l8mo. cloth. 
Exitx’s Lay. and other Poems. cloth. 50 cents. 
Fourth Edition of ANNA CLayTon. mo. cloth. $1. 
Second Edition of Suns AncHor. cloth. By Rev. 
HP. Andrews. 62 cents. 
Third Edition of the History or Tas Hen Fever. 12mo. 
cloth. Price, $1. 
Orders solicited by JAMES FRENCH & Co., 


78 Wash- 
ington Street, Dealers in Books and Stationery of every 
variety. sept 22 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 
NOR the destruction of Bed- Bugs, Cockroaches, Moths, 
Pleas, Ants, Mosquitoes, Pties, Insects, vermin 
on xo hh Animals, and every other species of insects 

with which its particles come in contact. 
WITHOUT POISON. 
LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS, 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS AND MICE. 


ANUEL LYON 
_ % 424 Broadway, New You York. 


HAIR CREATOR restores or 
creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
clans, and ladies and gen ntlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tively restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ‘ Proprie- 
tors of Swedish Creator. = Broadway, New York.” 


TO THE FARMERS. 


| DERURG’S NO. 1 
AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


| HE subscriber begs to call the attention of the agri- 
culturists to the above invaluable constituent for 
their approaching Fall Grain Planting. The present har- 
vest indicates its superiority as a Fertilizer over Peruvian 
| Guano, where it has been tried in equal quantities and 
expense by the side of the latter, producing much heavier 
grain. The late scrupulous experiments made with this 
article on the Model State Farm, Massachusetts, places it 
at the head of the list over ail other concentrated ma- 
nures ; likewise has it been pronounced by the committee 
of the Model State Farm. Petersburgh, Va., without an 
equal. As there are various compositions bearing the 
seme name being offered in the market for disposal, pur- 
porting to be of the same description. ete., some caution 
should be observed by the consumer in purchasing his 
article only from deputed and authorized agents. To 
avoid deception being again practised, each bag or pack- 
age will be distinctly marked with the maker's name. The 
subseriber is working for a future and lasting reputation . 
and begs to assure his patrons no pains or exertion shail 
be wanting on his part to merit their continued patron- 
age. His article he warrants gencine, and to perform all 
he claims for it. Pamphiets containing testimanials and 
instructions for use. ete.. wil] be forwarded on application 
to C. B. DEBURG. Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, Wil- 
liamsbuigh, (L. I.) New York, or his authorized and reli- 
able agents as under: 

George Daven port, Esq., Boston, Mass.; Messrs. H. H. 
Titus & Co., Trenton. N. J.; C. M. Stewart. Esq.. Baiti- 
more, Maryland; Messrs. ©. French & Co., Philadelphia; 
MeGruders Sons. Kichmond. Va.; Kowlett & Hardy, 
Petersburg, Va.; Brearley & Mount, Rockyhill, N. J.; 
Elliott & Uo., Cleveland. Ohio; H. C. White & Co., Buffh- 
lo, N. ¥.; KR. H. Hubbell, Esq., Wheeling. Va. sept 22 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


A PAPER FOR BYERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since the first of January this illumined journal hae 
been vastly improved and beautified. and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet. which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tunez DoLLaas 
per annum, or Zen Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 

Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

*,* One copy of the Prac or ovr Usioy, and one copy 
of Batiou’s PicrorRisL, when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for $4 00 

Terms :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 


year. 33 00; 4 subseribers, one year, $10 U0; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us sizteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeentA copy gratis. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 


per. 
bar ak The PrcroriaL may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odieal depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
mz cents per single copy. 
Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Dour ND VOLU MES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 
We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
to those who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 


s handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor. 
mation given by addressing this office, by letter, post-paid 


IMMENSE suc Cc ESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to ap unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 


forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading watter pr annuum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Montuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been Known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly ifteen years. 1ts pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 


SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in iwelf. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, aa 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenta copy gratia. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An e t, moral and refined Miscellancous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 

ly for the paper. In and on all sectarian 
mestions, it is strietly neutral; therefore making it eu- 
tically A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and & weleome vis- 
to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
80 condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tus 
MAMMOTH aZE, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 

t, forming an eriginal r, the present a 
tion of which far exceeds that af other bay bape 
in the Union, with the exception of “ Ballou’s Pic 


TERMS -—INV ARIABLX IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen  ianiiens at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tas Five or ovrk UNtON, and one copy of 
Batiou’s $400 per annum. Published every 
Satuapay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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NATIVE TRAVELLING CHAIR, MADEIKA. 

In No. 5 of the present volume we gave a picture of a beauti- 
ful landscape in the island of Madeira, in the vicinity of the 
church of Nessa Senhora Do Monte, and we now present an illus- 
tration of the genteel mode of travelling used in the same roman- 
tic island. The roads are so rough and steep, owing to the moun- 
tainous character of the country, that wheeled vehicles are entirely 
out of the question. Everything required to be moved is either 
drawn by oxen on sledges, or drags, as we call them, carried on 
the backs of asses and mules, or on the heads of men and women. 
Once in a while a pony phaeton makes its appearance on a tolera- 
bly good road ; but this is quite a occurrence. The 


NATIVE TRAVELLING CHAIR, MADEIRA. 


conveyance shown in the engraving is a sort of litter suspended | the toundations of the 


from a pole, supported by two men, and its motion is easy and 
luxurious. It is a far more agreeable conveyance than the eastern 
palanquin. The bearers are very dexterous in the adjustment of 
the weight, and a couple of stout fellows will carry a lady for 
miles safely, and with apparent ease to themselves. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


The accompanying engraving shows us the harbor of Santiago, 
with its bold, commanding shores and castellated crags. It is on 


the southern coast of the eastern department of Cuba, and was | 
first discovered by the Spaniards in 1508. Four years afterwards | which are worked by a company of English 


were laid. The narrow entrance to 
the harbor is guarded by fortress on the rocks called the Moro, 
which is a miniature copy of the strong structure of the same 
name at Havana. On the water’s edge are seen the natural cav 
erns worn — dashing of the sea. Just above them is quite a 
formidable battery, and there are other fortifications within the 
scope of our view. The population of the city is between thirty 
and forty thousand. It has suffered very mach from earthquakes, 
which have destroyed or damaged many of its buildings. It is 
the third in rank among the commercial places of the island. One 
of its staple exports, copper, is found in the neighboring mines, 
capitalists. 
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SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 


